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OYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
Patron: His Majesty Tue Kine. 


Coxpucror: Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, AT 3. 


FOR THE FALLEN 
sir EDWARD ELGAR. 


SONGS OF THE SEA 
sin CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD. 


KUBLA KHAN  CoveripGe-Taytor. 
AND A MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION. 

Miss AGNES NICHOLLS. 

Miss DILYS JONES. 

Mr. PLUNKET GREENE. 


FULL CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA. 
Organist: Mr. H. L. Batrour, Mus. Bac. 





Stalls, 8s ; Arena, 6s. 6d. ; Balcony (Reserved), 4s. 3d.; Unreserved, 
xs, od.; Gallery (Promenade), 1s. 2d. 
There are Vacancies in the Choir for Tenors and Basses. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THe Duxe or ConnauGutT, K.G, 
Principal: Sir A. C. Mackenzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 


HALF-TERM begins November 6th. Entrance Examination, 


Chamber Concerts, Duke’s Hall, November 6th and 22nd, at 3 o'clock. 
Fortnightly Concerts, November 11th and 25th, at 3 o'clock. 
A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open, Prospectus of which 


P. QUARRY, Hon. Acting Secretary. | 





4 


2 as s President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, K.G. 


red, The CHRISTMAS HALF-TERM will commence on Monday, 
her ft 
The in April, 1917, 

potilabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from The 
egistrar. 


HE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
bony by Sir S. Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
nitish Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 


| 


: iN : ; 
ND. ovember, at 3.30p.m. Programmes provided at the Church, 


Sir C. Huserr H. Parry, Bart., C.V.O., D.C.L., M.A., Mus. Doc. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 

“egrams—“‘ Initiative, Southkens, Telephone—“ 1160, Western.” 
London.” 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. | 
Director : 

Hon. Secretary: CHARLES Morey, Esq. 

ovember 6, 


A Junior Department is established for Pupils up to 16 years of age. 
he next Examination for Associateship, A.R.C.M., will take place 


CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


T. ANNE'S, SOHO, W.—Dr. E. H. THORNE will 
give a Series of BACH ORGAN RECITALS on Saturdays in 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
OF THE R.A.M. AND R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 








LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Svttiasus A). 

Examinations in Theory held in March and November at all Centres. 
In Practical Subjects in March-April at all Centres, and in the London 
district and certain Provincial Centres in November-December also. 
— for the March-April Examinations close Wednesday, February 
7th, 1917. 

SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS (Syivasus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March- 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the March- 
April Examinations close Wednesday, January 31st, 1917. 

Theory papers set in Examinations of past years (Local Centre or 
School) can be obtained on application. Price 3d. per set, per year, 
post-free. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at the 
R.A.M. or R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Syllabus in Ear-Training and Sight-Singing, 
Entry:Forms, and any further information, may be obtained post-free 
from— JAMES MUIR, Secretary, 
Telegrams: ‘‘Associa, London.” _15, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
JOHN CARPENTER ST., VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 
Established by the Corporation of London. 

PRINCIPAL oe ee oe LANDON RONALD. 
COMPLETE MUSICAL EDUCATION at an inclusive fee. 


PRIVATE LESSONS are given in all musical subjects and STAGE 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing, and 
OPERA, Autumn Term begins Monday, September 18. 


The Orchestra conducted by the Principal and his Assistants, 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centre and Local Schools 
Examinations (open to general public), free. 


H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. Tel. Central 4459. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 








Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c 


may be bad on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec, 
Kensington Gore, S.W. 





MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Patron: Sir W. H. Hovutpswortn, Bart, 
Principal: ALpert J. Cross, A.R.A.M. Sixty Professors, 
A Branches of Music taught. Private or Class Tuition. 
Full and String Orchestras, Ensemble, Choral, and Elocution Classes. 
Operas, Chamber, and Orchestral Concerts. Twenty-fifth Year. 
Prospectus from Tue Secretary, A'bert Square. 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Mayesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir W. H. Houtpswortn, Bart., LL.D. 
Principal: Dr. Apotex Bropsky. 





The New COLLEGE YEAR opened on Tuesday, October 3. 
Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 
Fee for the year, £30. Special fee for Organ Course, £20, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £15. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

Opera Class—Miss Marie Brema, Organ—Dr. Tuos. KEIGHLEY. 








XUM 


STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. l 
a GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, w. A Course 
METROPOLITAN EXAMINATION, Serremser, 1916. re Richard Der 
siento Patron: His Grace THe Duke or Legps, c.V.0., Mus 
f London, S 
The following CANDIDATES have been SUCCESSFUL :— x and Dec. 6, 
Boarp oF EXAMINATION, free, by ticke 
SINGING.—As TEACHERS: Teresa Bonney, Helen Charlotte " reel . 
a ae ‘. art Francis, Robert Heaps, Annie Isabel Marler, Dr. . SSS. _ Oxo RAM es 
‘Ada Glades smith, Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal, 
As PERFOR MERS,—Evelyn Aldridge, Audrey Gordon Calthrop, G. Aucustus Homes, Esq., Director of Examinations, l 
Charles William Clark, Lavinia Mary Hunt, Bessie Lang, Ethel vl 
So ee EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER, | susint 
Wie bigs fo Se ; . ' The NEXT EXAMINATION for certificates in Pianoforte, Vials Apeil and Oct 
Examiners: Henry Beauchamp, F. Percival Driver, Agnes J. | Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held gd Mus. D. 
Larkcom, Arthur Thompson. London and at over 450 Local Centres throughout the United Kingdag) ¢.. partic 
PIANOFORTE.—As PERFOR MERSand TEACHERS : Caroline | 8 DECEMBER. Last day of entry, November 15. i © 
Bergmann, Hannah E, Smith. SYLLABUS, with Annual Report and Forms of Entry, may be hy ———— 
As TEACHERS. —Florence Raymond Abbott, Mary Isabel Ambrose, | °” application to the Secretary. CHU 
\gnes Mary Anderson, Margaret Badger, Mary Katharine Ballan, Bery]! The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associa» 
Edith Rotherham Barefoot, Doris A. Barker, Minnie Eveline Bartlett, | (A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, Jy Socket 
Mabel Bausor, Kate Eveline Bell, Grace Michell Bennett, Beryl Barnett | and December ; and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Me The s “ag 
Bentlif, Norah Bickerstaff, Annie Vera Sybil Blair, Jen. A. Brown, | L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellows For — ’ 
Edith Evelyn Brett, Edith Doris Butt, Enid Carrell, Margaret Thomasine | (F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. Secretary, 
——— 


Carslake, Dora Fleetwood Churchill, Henrietta Mary Clark, Maud LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, eit: 
Clarke, Eva J. Cole, Nellie Cook, Annie Elmyra Davies, Winifred | in the United Kingdom or abroad ; particulars on application. SCHO¢ THE LO 
Dawson, Dorothy May Dennis, Janet Dorothy Dennison, Jessie Beatrice | CENTRES may also be arranged. _ 


Ellershaw, Lilian Gower Ellis, Doris Faulkner-Mayall, Phyllis Fell, . : Se 6a 
Olive Alberta Field, Marjorie Cora Fisher, Kathleen Richards Frazier, In the Educational Department students are received and thoroug 
Helen Garbutt, Alice Rosetta Garrett, Mary Giles, Hilda Goodwin, trained under the best Professors ,at_ moderate fees. Lessons x 
Amy Mary Gordon, Barbara Henrietta Gow, Dorothy Gravill, Kathleen | CO™™meEnce from any date. For full information apply, Solo Boys an 
Eva Green, Miriam L. Green, Grace Dorothy Griffiths, Elsie Ham, A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary Concerts, Xc, 
Mary Jackson Hamilton, Rhoda May Hansford, Mary Lilian Harris, “ P ce : —_— 
Marjorie Hermon, Harriet May Heron, Phyllis Alberta Hiscox, Erica | Telegrams: ‘‘Supertonic Reg, London." Telephone: 3870 Cen : 

oby, Cecil C. Hoggarth, Kathleen Annie Holcombe, Lily Hulse, Alice “EN 
Hoby, Ceci! C. Hoggarth, Kathleen Annie Holcombe, Lily Hulse ice CENTR. 





M. Hurst, Mary Ireland, Margaret B. Jack, Irene Dorothy James, Dora - “ = 
Jewsbury, Elsie Jollyman, Doris way! Kendall, Wilhelmine P. M. INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHU RCH 
Kraetzer, Rita Lang, Annie Lees, Elsie May Lewis, Josephine L. Lewis, MUSICIANS J 


Jenjamin Lofthouse, Florence Ethel Malins, Olive M. Martin, Kathleen 


Mayston, Dorothy L. Mct oe, Ethel J. McCrea, Joan Smith McNeill, Founded 1888. 

Mary Elizabeth McKinnell, Dorothea May Mence, Florence Mills- 7 . - 

Roberts, Alice Maud Milnes, Annie V. Forrest Morley, Marjorie Jessie Incorporated = te Ae 4 ene See and XXX1 

Morris, Rosa Morton, Constance May Neal, Grace Swann Newmarch, a a ny 9 23 11 (eleven), ( 

Muriel Nicholson, Eva Kathleen Norman, Mary Nugent, George Joseph —- 

O'Neill, Helen W. Paul, Lois Elizabeth Pearson, Marie Philpott, Elsie] pyysident: Tue Rr. Rev. Bisuor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D TOC 

age] rene ag Pic 4: — a Be = | Fen re, Side eng wl Bd ’ -— 
1yllis Graydon Poore, ester ‘orothea rail, Mure "rice, £ my = — “ . - 

Priestley, Donald Ivo Priestley, Lydia Radford, Elizabeth Cruikshank | ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), | LICENTIATE | (L.1LG.C™ ——— 

Riach, Mary Estelle Robertson, Betty Saddler, Dorothy Laura Sanders, | FELLOWSHIP _ (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London x . 

Adrienne Sarti, Rosalind Muriel Sharp, Elizabeth McLellan Spence, | 8t approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. T | 

Dorothy Noél Spencer, Elsie Maud Mary Stoneman, Henry Sullivan, nes 

Kathleen S. Surfleet, Mary Isabella Swire, Laurie McGregor Sykes, Organists (Members) have the FREE use of the Register of Vac 

Kate Syner, Jessie Ann Stewart Thomson, Olive Thorley, Masie Appointments. “é 

Gwendoline Tidy, James Henry Tingle, Mabel C. Tinker, Irene C. Calendar (gratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Ware pr 


Townsend, Jane Twizell, Clara Jane Vines, Dorothy May Wakefield, | 18, Berners Street, London, W. 
Dorothy Wallwork, Vera Lilian Waterton, Constance Violet Wileman, | __ All necessit 
Gertrude Williams, Enid A. Willis, Judith Ann Wolton, Edith Margaret “From Brai 


Wood, Grace N. Wood, Winifred E. Wood, Enid Mary Woodham- VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC, wearisome ‘ 


Smith, Doris Irene Worsley. LONDON few months f 





As PERFORMERS.—Leslie Doris Shaw Fell, Isabel Winton Gray, ’ = = F Th 
Mary Gardner Grierson, Frances Klein, Jessie Clare Ougham. (Under the direction of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd.) Bn. 
Ul Dl 
Examiners: Carlo Albanesi, H. R. Eyers, Evlyn Howard-Jones, INCORPORATED 1fou. though you s 
T. B. Knott, Herbert Lake, Tobias Matthay, Cuthbert Whitemore. . . : 
. prs sa ialieeitai haa : 18, Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, W. This is nos 
VIOLIN.—As TEACHERS: Edith Ingram Browning, Dorothy Presid :T Most Hox. T Sanu pm Pos 
Churton, Mildred Flora Mackay, Reginald Whitehouse. vencent: INS Bost ss. _ — OP ANGLESEY, bs 
As PERFORMER.—Hilda M. Cockram. ae Boned of Baamtnation: ’ Fro 
VIOLONCELLO.—As TEACHER: Dora Valentina Petherick. Chai Orinsipal x bce ee oe neg ee 
BASSOON.—As PERFORMER ard TEACHER: Harry Fenner. mienen: 5. Mi. Baweras, Ses, Des. Conmah,, Men. 1.A.AM 
. : : > . Hon. Director of Studies : Curcuiit Siptev, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C% N 
Examiners: F. Corder, W. Frye Parker, Herbert Walenn, H. . “ = ag . 
Wessely. Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT.—Richard Henry Pinwill Rev. Nout, Bonavia-Huwr, B.A. Cuca. 0! 
Coleman, Ernest Cooper, Caroline Louisa Goff. Secretary: H. Portman Lewis, 
Examiners: F. Corder, Weiton Hickin, Cuthbert Whitemore. iat pe eee F , = ' Improveme 
ELOCUTION. — Ne Isabel Cattley, Margare hick, Elsie Metropolitan Examinations in all subjects, including the Diplomat» Gee you 
Forerty, Blanche Kemlait Ethel Pook Anly Dare Watson? P€] a.v.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ Professow! If Wal be caref 
Ex sad or A. Acton Bond, Ansi vs M. Child, F. Cord Katie Diploma in the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. attention beir 
i eiaie ee a ee oe Local Theoretical Examinations, July and December. 1s used, 
P. QUARRY, Hon. Acting Secretary Practical Examinations are now being held at the various Centres _ Sir Frederi 
: ; : : : Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. the advantag 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. se pr 
BIRMINGHAM & MIDLAND INSTITUTE. Dr. Churchill Sibley gives personal lectures at the College. 
All communications to be addressed as usual to The Secreta} SE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Registered Office, 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 


Visitor. ° ee +» Sir Epwarp Excar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D, | —— aan ames - 
Director - -»  Granvitce Bantock, M.A NATIONAL CONSERVATOI RE This book fa 


— 











Visiting Examiner .. R. R. Terry, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O. ; 
SESSION 1916-1917. InsT., 1895. OF MUSIC, Lr. INCOR., 190% _ A 
: . . . j grades o 
The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 13 to| London: 149, Oxford Street, W. ; Liverpool: 44, Princes Roa or advan 
ee TERM (Apil 06 hay _— 15 to March 31); Warden: Professor ALEXANDER Puiprs, Mus. Bac. 
c Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, LOCAL MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS, Decemve. M. M 
hamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts, » sens > . . ' E y 
Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— DIPLOMAS, ASSOCIATE, LICENTIATE, and FELLOW. . 
H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. Thorough training all Subjects, for professional and amateur studes 19, 
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Ic. UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


IN, W. 4 Course of Five Lectures on “A Neglected English Sonera MR SAMU EL MASTE RS 
. sridge, ° 


, 1580-1630," will be given by Sir Frederick t 


Derin : Bridg 
= Mus. Doc.. King Edward Professor of Music, at the University (TENOR). 

f London, South Kensington, S.W., at 5 p.m., on Wednesdays, Nov. 1 Se P 
pb, 6, and Feb. 7, Mar. 7, and April 4, 1917. Admission Address—164, Bank Buildings, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 


. 6, 1901 - 3 . 
- bp ricket to be obtained from the Academic Registrar. 


“ P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. M R. W. H. BREARE 








7PRAM 

oi 

\ VOCAL ADVISER ann TEACHER OF SINGING 
—. UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 


Examinations for degrees in Musicare held as follows :—Matriculation, | Author of ‘‘ Vocalism,” ‘ Elocution : Its First Principles,” ‘* Vocal 

" ‘land October ; First Mus. B., March and September ; Final Mus. B., Faults and their Remedies."" Now Published: ‘‘ Vocal Technique: 

rey -d Mus. D., September only. How it feels to Sing.” 3s. 6d. exch, post 3s. rod. 

d Kinsiag! For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Office, a —— complete guide to singing in English."—‘‘ Lancelot," in 
ham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. **One of the sanest of sane expositions."— Musical Courier, N.Y. 

“Is a reliable expert in all branches." —Gentlewoman, 


CHURCH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. ‘““A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.”—Zastern 


Morning News. 





may be hai 


Koy wy e rag ae ee ** Do not hesitate to commend."—Glasgow Herald. 
c (A.M The Society's Band undertakes Festival, Requiem and other Services. |‘ His technical knowledge is minute, wide and accurate: what 
Fellows: For terms of Membership (Amateur and Professional), apply to the | he has to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and 
— Secretary, Hon. Richard Strutt, Rayleigh House, Chelsea, 5.W. music teachers." —Aderdeen Free Press. 
** Common-sense in all he utters."—Leeds Mercury. 





“Is an acknowledged authority. . . ."—iWestern Morning News. 


ited, eithe 

SCHOO! THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTEKRS. . «1 have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that no one 
. , coinaias alee nows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 

thoroug 6 = y nee omy ay ny w. Breare.""—‘‘ Counterpoint,” in the Newcastle Journal. 

SONS fF CUREET ORS SUSMOF: SER. JANES DATES. Address ‘‘ HERALD" Bui_pinGs, HARROGATE. 


Sole Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church Services, | ——_____ 


ncretary. Concerts, &c. Telephone Paddington, 5990. Sec., E. B. GOLDING. D R. A. EAGL E FI E LD H U LL 


Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O. 


ayn CENTRAL DEPOT FOR RUSSIAN MUSIC Author of ‘ Modern Harmony: Its Explanation and Application ’’ 


(Augener), and “‘ Organ Playing: Its Technique and Expression.” 


J. & W. CHESTER ey 














CXXI. e = | ag ocrmgamae Musicat ReviserR TO Messrs. Nove.to ror Tuirty-One YEaRs. 
pd ss: . ae a 
u (deve), GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. COMPOSERS’ MSS. 
(ist Floor). ® . 
, D.D Larce Stock oF ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND Russian Music, AND OF REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. 
ALL THE CLASSICS. Telephone: Gerrard 7841. H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,” Ardwick Road, N.W. 
G.CM. Reference to the following composers kindly permitted :— 
un Sir C. Husert H. Parry, Bt.,C.V.0., Sir Eowarp Exar, 0.M., 
T h e d ru d g eT y O f Sir Freperick Bripce, C.V.O., Dr. Wa.Frorp Davigs. 
f Vace 
VOICE - TRAINING (AS IN MILAN). SINGING. 


si ising’ abolished 
Warée pract 1sin g avdolusnec SIGNOR MARELLI, 99a, Newington Road, Edinburgh. 
« Complete Instruction by Correspondence. 


—— All necessity for ‘‘ Keyboard Drudgery" has been abolished by my Booklet, ‘‘ How to become a Singer,’ post free, 7d. 





x “From Brain to Keyboard" System. Instead of spending years in 
“y wearisome “ practising” for several hours daily, you need give only a . . ° : 
few months for a few minutes twice daily. R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
Ltd. The mastery of the piano which my System will ive you is who OB fTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS. B 
, unattainable 4 the 7a. and iciectens pa an 8 Rw, even D + saan ae ao oa 2 oh yee 
though you spend years in diligent drudgery. a ae eg eg egg ee 2 ig (1916), 
. and L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, 


“* Honours,” and Pass Certiticates (of the Colleges of Music) to the 
ra am number of eight hundred and seventy-five. Dr. Allisonis willing toteach 
bb “ 99 | those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 
rom Taln to e Oal Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis ot Composition by Post, 

to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, 


Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


This is possible only by the aid of the well-known System 





GCM Macdonald Smith’s System 
a REVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 
of Touch and Technique. Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


Improvement starts with the very first lesson and success is certain | R.A. M. (PAP E R WORK). 


_ 
oma AE @etever your age or proficiency. The lessons are given by post and M 8-E-H. BIBBY (Mus. Bac. L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M.) 





essions! “ul be carefully adapted to your individual requirements, my personal has SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES for the 
Sauk being given to each student. No apparatus or special notation | « Porm and Teaching” and ‘Rudiments and Harmony ” papers set 
yrs at the L.R.A.M. Exams. 

= _ Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my System, | 1.R.A.M. EXAMS. ,1910-1916.—102 Correspondence Pupils Successful. 
the advantages of which he stated, he could cordially endorse from his (September, 1916: 15 Successes.) 


mans personal experience. Over 7,000 successful students testify to its ~~. ~ ry 
wonderful value, A. R. C. M ; (PAP ER WORK). . 
“retan > rs . 3BY has now also CORRESPONDENC 

‘ SEND FOR MY FREE BOOK: COURSES for the Paper Work portions of the A.R.C,M. Exams, 


A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-16: 20 Correspondence Successes. 


M R. BIBBY also gives Postal Lessons in 
1 RUDIMENTS, HARMONY, FORM, &c., quite apart from é 
the above-mentioned Special E ination Courses. 


— “Light on Pianoforte Playing.” 


This book fully explains the principles and advantages of the methods 
- used in my Postal Course, and should be read by pianists of all 
grades of proficiency. When replying, please state whether average 











" oradvanced pianist. serene le ea Se, ee, ae 

M. MACDONALD SMITH R RCO, SPECIALIST “Int CORRESPONDENCE 
W. » | TUITION. — 348 Successes in Mus. D., Mus. B., F.R.C.O., and 
denis 19, BLoomspuRY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Parks alll en ig alone tle Lima: egy aces 





XUM 
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N ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS in MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
studio), i in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration, “* Teaching,” Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 


R. ARTHUR S. HOLLOWAY, Mus. D. Oxon., 
, Roseleigh Avenue, Highbury, N., continues to PREPARE 
Cc ANDI ATES for the various Theoretical Examinations. Music of 
any description revised or arranged. LESSONS in COMPOSITION, 
by post if desired. 








D*® F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 


Toronto), continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 
Musical Examinations. 





Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc, degrees at the 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 

Address 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 


R. LEWIS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., Warden, Incor- 
porated Guild of Church SGucisinne, ives LESSONS, Personally 
or by Post, in —~ eh and COUNTERPOINT. 1:8, Berners 


Street, Oxford — 
LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 





Harmony. (2 oe 5s. each, net. 
CouNTERPOINT. 55. net. 

Dovsie CounTEeRPOINT AND CANON, 55. net. 
Fucue. ts. 6d. net. 


ELeMeNTS oF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DeveLopmMentT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s. net. 
PronouncinG VocaBULARY oF MusicaL Terms. 6d. net. 
Dictionary oF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MATERIAL oF MBLopy. = net. 
IMPROVISATION, 15, 6d. n 

The above, complete, will be =_ (carriage paid) for £1, 


RTHUR MANGELSDORFF, L.R.A.M., 
A.R.C.M., Pianist (Specialist), coaches for Pianoforte Diplomas. 
497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


\ ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 
4 L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
“ Form and Teaching,” &c. Lessons (ora! or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Marvy recent successes, 
L. R. A.M., &c. Pianoforte Classes. 10, Matheson Rd., w est Kensington, on, 
R. H. H. L. MIDDLE’ TON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of ~. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., 
and R.C.O. Address, 60, “Berners Street, W. 


N ISS MARGARET YOUNG, L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 

(Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher). 
Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching. 
Successes at R.A. M. and T.C,L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, 
Musical Terms(English first), Novello,gd. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich. 


ASS.—GOOD VOICE REQUIRED for Parish 
Church in West —~ 4 Apply by letter to Mr. Waterman, 
6, Rostrevor Road, Fulham, S.V 


EMPORARY ORGANIST & CHOIRMASTER 














WANTED for a London Church. Choral Services. Three- 
Manual Organ. Stipend at the rate of £60 per annum. Address, 
Vicar, 37, Camden Square, 

4; XPERIENCED ORGANIST CHOIR- 
«+ TRAINER desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Choral Services. 


Excellent testimonials. Ford, 23, Bullingham Mansions, Kensington, W. 


RGANIST (amateur) OFFERS OCCASIONAL 

or TEMPORARY HELP GRATUITOUSLY to Church easy 

of access from Bayswater. P. B., c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, 
Wardour Street, W. 


HOIR TRAINERS’ LEAGUE.-Church musicians 

who hold that the organ should generally be used as an unobtru- 

sive background, and not as a means of mastering the choir from the 

organ stool during service, and who are willing to join an association 

for promoting satisfactory accompaniment, kindly write Choir- 
Trainers’ League, 11, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 


Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
sedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


EVERAL TWO-MANUAL ORGANS, with 

pedals, various sizes, suitable for CHURCHES, COLLEGES, 

&c., built on entirely new principles of specially constructed action, 

recently introduced, at minimum of cost. Apply, W. E. Richardson & 
Sons, Organ Builders, Manchester, S. W. 


HE POSITIVE ORGAN,.—Areal PIPE ORGAN 


(all British), giving the effects of two manuals and als on 
its single keyboard. Prices from £77. Over goo supplied. stimates 
given for Repairs, Rebuilds, Two- and Three-Manual ent &e. 

Postrive Orcan Co., Ltd, -, 44, Mornington Crescent (opposite 
Tube Station), London, N.W. 




















a 
RGAN PRACTICE.—Three-Manual Pipe Orgay 

for Practice—good condition ; complete set of Couplers ; if 
by hydraulic engine. 1s. per hour. Hamilton Evans & Co., 54 ben 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E. (one minute from station). Telephone: 4 
Sydenham, ah 


~ ry oe 2 ee 

EACHIN G CON NECTION. ~Gentlemay 
(Mus. Bac., &c.) wishes to purchase High-class TEAC HING 
CONNECTION (Piano or Singing). Within 60 miles of \ 
preferred. The C onnection need not necessarily be a large on 
Address : “ Graduate,” c/o Novello & Co., Utd., 10, Wardour Street W 


Fe8k SALE (Owing to the W ar) THE GOOD. 
WILL OF A HIGH-CLASS COLLEGE OF MUSIC , Whig 

is steadily increasing in numbers, Established 16 years. About « 

— oo eg + oes house accommodation. Suit lady. Prize 
ior goodwi 100. Address, “* Progress,” c/o Novell ¢ 

160, | WwW Vardour Street, W. ovello & Co, lat | 


IOLIN WANTED, exceptionally good _instry. 


ment, for Professional. Quote maker and price to “ Harmor ny 
877, | Sells Advertising z Offices, Fleet Street, London. . 


MUSIC MISTRESS, Disencacep Curistias 


L.R.A.M., Pupm or Toptas Marrnay, 
DESIRES POST IN HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL 
(SoUuTH PREFERRED), 
Pupils trained for R.A.M. and R.C.M. Exams, (recent successes) 
also Degree Work. Ten Years’ Teaching experience.  First-chs 


references. 


J.P. 


READ MUSIC AT SIGHT, 


A Simple Invention which will marvellously improve Music Readin; 
in a very short time. Nota Book. PRICE 2s. 6d. 
From Musicsellers, or direct from 
Proressor VILLIERS, 114, Broad Street, 








Lancheste 





R., c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W, 





Reading, Berks, 


A cor ay al Academy, says: ‘‘] think it is very good.” Mis 
E. H., L.R : “* Your method i ‘ splendid, and my pupils are ven 
keen on it.” Miss BR. 6. -M.: ‘* My pupils are taking a grat 
delight in your system of Sight. = ading, and I find it is greatly in. 
a not only their reading, making the eye and brain work quick! 
but by following the suppleme: tary instructions, the keys, both majora 
minor, become firm!y established in the pupil's mind ” 


PIANO PEDALS with Octave Couple 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and isa 

Master Patent. 

Tue CATHEDRAL, MANCHESTER, 

Dear Mr. Mackin, Nov. 8, 1910 

I think your Patent Pedal Attachment, which you bar 

fitted to my Steinway, is simply splendid. I find the action absolute) 
silent and its touch beautiful.—Vours truly, 

R. H. P. COLEMAN, F.R.C.O., Sub-Organis. 





Terms :—Cash, or instalments of 8s. per month, 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References ti 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., LtD., 
Works—Hanley, Staffs. NFEWCASTLE-UNDER.LVME 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


ALBERT HAM, Mvs. Doc. F.R.C.0. 








I HEARD THE Vorce or Jesus say. Baritone Solo and Chorus. 
r.T.8.B, (Unaccompanied) sien os - ee oe 0.7 
Hark ! WHAT MEAN THOSE Hoty Vor1ces? (Christmas.) 3 
f 


Arranged from Bortniansky.  s.A.T.B. (Unaccompanied.) 
(Performed by the Royal Choral Society) ee 9 
Pepa AND MANUAL SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS FOR THE Oncax rf 
THE ~~ anv Graces as used by J. S. Bach and Handel, 
and by Contemporary Composers ° 
Tue DESERT SHALL REJOICE AND BLOSSOM AS THE "Ross. 
Baritone and Tenor (or Soprano) Soli and Chorus. 5.A.T.B- 
Tue Soutsor THE RicuTEous. (Unaccompanied) Full Anthem © 


London : 


“VESPER HYMN 


(For use during the War). 
Worps By A. H. RAVEN. 
Music sy E. S. WHITE. 
Music on Card, 1d. each, Words, 3s. 6d. per 100. 


Copies may be had of the Publishers, NOVELLO & Co., Lt». 
London, and the Composer, 


CARLTON LODGE, BRENTWOOD. 


Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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— JUST PUBLISHED. 
= Organ ee 
TS ; blow, ~ ~ -AT aa 
Lends THE SPIRIT OF ENGLAND 
aie Yy ba 
wii No. 2. No. 8. 
itleman . - 
=| TO WOMEN FOR THE FALLEN 
anchy | 
urge ~ 1 4 
Street, W. 
_— PRICE EIGHTPENCE. PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
About « : | P 
y. Pas Full Score, 5s.; String Parts, 2s. 6d. ; | Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. ; Full Score, 10s. 6d. ; String Parts, 2s. 6d. ; 
o, Led | Wind Parts on Hire. | Wind Parts on Hire. 
—§ i] o mn — . 
inst Tue Poems sy LAURENCE BINYON, 
nas | SET TO MUSIC FOR TENOR OR SOPRANO SOLO, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
BY 
oo EDWARD ELGAR 
i i 
int Op. 80, Nos. 2 AND 3. 
W. PRESS NOTICES. 
IT DAILY TELEGRAPH. DAILY NEWS. 
. ; “To Women” is a distinguished apostrophe to woman, The almost devotional tenderness of the first is very 
be and the part so nobly played by her in war-time. The music characteristic of Elgar, and it has a long-drawn melody of 
is of rare reticence, even for Elgar, and of immense dignity. haunting charm which bears his unmistakable hall-mark. 
erks, But in the latter work, ‘* For the Fallen,” Elgar has attained In this chorus the emotions of the poet and composer move 
” Mis toa height of personal expression hitherto unreached, even in a more or less restricted circle ; the second has a wider 
are ver in “Canllon,” and far beyond that of ** Une voix dans le range, and we are in touch with the world of secular things. 
be oy désert.” In musical literature inspired by war it would Towards the middle there is an exciting quick march, but 
quid, indeed be difficult to find a work more poignant in feeling, the passage on which the memory will dwell most lovingly 
rajor a: more powerful in its terrible expressiveness, or one the is the climax, a noble utterance of faith and confidence 
climax of which is so absolutely overwhelming in virtue of without bluster or self-glorification. 
the sheer intensity of its emotional content. Again, that ak 
up cI “ personal note,'’so thoroughly characteristic of Elgar, sounds ae 
‘isa in every page, and, becoming absorbed by the individual OBSERVER. 
—- hearer, makes the appeal direct, which is a symbol of the — The first, ‘To Women,” is a dignified utterance laid out 
= quality called greatness in musical art. for choir and tenor solo, but, fine as it was, it did not reach 
on be Seenee the overwhelming effect of the wonderful inspiration, ‘* For 
solute’ MORNING POST. the Fallen,” which, at the end, will probably prove to be 
, In the first, ‘‘To Women,” the soloist is a tenor, the greatest expression in mysic, attributable to the call of 
ms and is used chiefly to point the work of the choir. This the hour, given by any composer of any nation. 
is cast in purely vocal style, which, as the composer a 
has already shown in his part-songs, is individual and GLOBE 
sces to notably expressive. The second, ‘* For the Fallen,” is) , 
” more extended in style and forms a Requiem such as may| The music can be summed up in one word—Elgar. It is 
LYME well be adopted as our own, to be performed on all suitable} such as no other British composer could have conceived, 
— occasions. The feeling revealed is very sincere, and in the | and is instinct with dignity, pathos, and beauty. 
design there is musician-like resource and grasp of poignant 
effect, of which a most striking example is the utterance by | 
C.0 the solo soprano of the phrase ‘‘ We will remember them.” | BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST. 
: ‘ ‘ The *‘To Women" is very short but poignant. In the 
. DAILY CHRONICLE. middle of it comes a remarkable passage descriptive of the 
' The first, which is very short, expresses the sacrifice of the ‘‘ Hawks of War.” The ‘* For the Fallen” is as moving a 
> s women most poignantly, the composer building up the vocal piece uf music as Elgar has ever given us—a work of 
> Bvriting over one or two simple but striking phrases beauti- passionate sincerity and beauty that is by turns touching, 
<< fully treated in the orchestra. The atmosphere of the music thrilling, and consoling. Into a short poem of eight stanzas 
u af is remarkable, as is also that of the second poem, ‘‘ For the he has packed not only great intensity, but an astonishing 
I, Fallen,” which is of larger dimensions, and might be variety of expression. The emotional basis of the music 
- 0 described as a proud lament over the heroic dead. The is proudly elegiac, with moments of soaring rapture. 
. miniature overture has a fine elegiac feeling, the chorus The climax is a magnificent outburst. Technically both 
2 entering with a quiet theme of resignation, which rises up to works are of the rarest quality. It takes a lifetime of 
a big climax for ‘‘the glory that shines upon our tears.” incessant practice to attain a touch at once so light 
The middle section, built upon a mystical march theme, and so sure as_ this. Wherever we look —at the 
— Pictures the men going out tothe battle, this being succeeded cunning, telling strokes in the orchestra, at the effective 
by an apotheosis of much beauty, in which an exquisitely choral writing which crystallises the splendid technique 
tender little phrase is prominent, the music towards the end Elgar has made for himself in his part-songs, or at the 
broadening out into a climax of great emotional force, and wonderfully thrilling entries of the solo voice—we see the 
then dying away peacefully. Master. 
The above works were fully analyzed (with Musical Illustrations) by Mr. Ernest Newman in the May “ Musical Ti imes.” 
LTD. se laiaaaitia din’ * dail. “saeaiemaianiaited ia inalinds 
Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(InstiruTeD 1872.) 


President : 
HON, — EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 
‘hairman of Board : 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


THE RT. 


Nov. 6.—The Half-Term begins, but Students may join at any time. 

Now. 6, at 5 p.n.—Chamber Music Recital by Mr. Charlton Keith, 
Mr. L. Lebeil, and Mr. Emile Sauret. 

Friday, December 1.— Last day of entry for the Bambridge 


Pi anoforte Scholz arship Cc ompetition, also 


subj and for Scholarships for Students « 
(preparati: m for Mus.B. de gree). 
The College prov ides Instruction : und 
and entry may be made at any time. 
Both Amateur and Professional Stu 
or for Single Subjects. The lessons « 
times, 


for Scholarships in various 
jects, f the University of London 


Training in all Musical Subjects, 


udents are received for the Course 
an be arranged for day or evening 


Approved complete Courses for the University of London Degrees in 
Music under recognised Teachers of the University. Also preparation 
for the degrees of other Universities, the Royal College of Organists’ 
examination, «c. 

Students of the College are entitled to attend the Orchestral, Choral, 
and Chamber Music Classes without additional fee. 

Special Subjects: Pianoforte Technique, Elocution, 
Teaching Music ; also Lectures on Musical History, &c. 

The Operatic Class is open to outside as well as College students. 
There is also a Class for Training Boys for Cathedral C hoirs. 

Tuition in the Rudiments of the Theory of Music, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Form, Instrumentation, Composition, and the Art of 
Teaching is also given by Correspondence. 


and the Art of 


Students are admitted to the Junior ScHoot up to 16 years of age at 
reduced fees. 

There are Thirty Scholarships tenable at the College and open to all 
British subjects up to certain age limits, and the Bambridge Pianoforte 
Scholarship, value £100 per annum ; also Eighteen Scholz arships which 
provide complete pre par: ation for the Degree of Bachelor of Music of the 
London University, and are open only to Students who have satisfied 
the Matriculation requirements of that University. 

Monday, December 4.—Last day of entry for Higher Examinations 
to be held in January, 1917. 

Particulars of the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, Fees, 
Scholarships regulations, &c., and the Syllabuses of the Higher and 
Local Examinations, on application to the undersigned. 

SHELLEY FISHER, Secretary. 
Manchester Square, London, W. 


Mandeville Place, 











Just PUBLISHED. 


THREE CHORALE PRELUDES 


FOR THE 
ORGAN. 
r WINCHESTER NEW, 2. 
MICHAEL, 


BURFORD. 


ST. 
COMPOSED bY 
JOHN E. WEST. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





Just 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


En Causant. | 
2. Paillettes d'or. 


3 <Autrefois. 
4- Mot de la fin. 


COMPOSED BY 


LEOPOLD ASHTON. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited, 





BROADWOOD 
PIANOS 





BOSWORTH EDITION. 


WORKS FOR THE NEW TERM. 


No. 928/30. LOESCHORN STUDIES. 3 Beoks each 1 
» 921/% BURGMULLER STUDIES. 3 _,, -“ «=e 
» 918/200. KAYSER VLN. STUDIES. an ae ae 
88; BACH tro SCHUMANN, $40 Graded Pieces 
» 853 BERINGER CLASSICS FOR THE YOUNG 
STUDENT - oa 1 
oo «78 MARCHANT EAR-TRAINING ano MUSIC AL 
DICTATION .. “ I 
, 633/638. SCHOOL OF SONATINA PL. AYING. 6 ols 
each o 
» 639/642. ELEMENTARY STUDIES: CZERNY, LE. 
MOINE, Etc. 4 Books - each 1 
o 393 TAYLOR: FIGURED BASS axpn MELODY 
EXERCISES . 2 
» 560. TAYLOR: SIGHT - READING FOR PIANO 
STUDENTS .. ee . . 2 
» ©6232 MOORE: CANDIDAT ES’ sc AL ES FOR 
SCHOOL EXAMS... : 
+ 146/153. HELLER’S STUDIES. 8 itis. - each 1 
» 9389. FIRST INSTRUCTIONSIN BACH. 2 Books,, : 
» «6777s LEISURE HOURS: 12 PIANO DUETS 
sy =995 ” ” 10 ” ” 


If any difficulty in obtaining Lists, write direct to: 


BOSWORTH & CO., 


8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, Lonpov, W. 


Publishers of the Four Great Piano Methods: 


‘*Bertncer’s Tutor,” “‘GraHam P. Moore's First Principiss 


‘*Warp's PROGRESSIVE, 


” and “ Wickins’ Rapp Metxop.” 


Price 2s. 6d. net each. 





OU 


Just PuBLIsHED. 


R VILLAGE IN SUMMEk 


SIX EASY PIECES 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


o 

1. Asleep in the Meadows. | 4 In the Church. ° 

2. A Dance on the Green. 5. Gossips. : 

3. Old Pedlar Jim. 6. A Visit to the Fair. 

COMPOSED BY 
CLEMENT M. SPURLING. 
. (Op. 11.) 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 

‘More important is the set of six easy pieces by Clement Spure: 
called ‘Our Village in Summer.’ They deserve recommendatio! * 
containing much that is artistically fresh, alike in melody, harmony, ® 
rhythm."—7%e Times, October 19, 1916. 


London: Novgtto anp Company, Limited. 
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Che Wusical Cimes 


AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1916. 





—— 


CONFESSIONS OF A CRITIC. 
By HUGH ARTHUR SCOTT. 
(Continued from October number, page 444) 
Ps -cous ASPECTS OF A THANKLESS CALLING, 


The lot of the musical critic is not entirely a happy 
one. The average music-lover regards him merely as 
a lucky individual with unlimited concerts at his 
command ; but that is quite a superficial view of the 
matter. Consider his position from a more serious 
standpoint. : 

For a beginning, he is not really wanted at all. By 
his editor he is tolerated, by the profession disliked, 
by the public ignored. As to the editorial view of the 
matter, the case is obvious. An account of a concert 
can never be, in journalistic parlance, ‘good copy.’ 
As compared with a criticism of a play, for instance, 
it is manifestly less useful. For a play is repeated 
night after night, and what is written about it after one 
performance will interest those who may, or may not, 
go to others. 

The concert, on the other hand, is over and done 
with for ever the moment the last note has sounded. 
From a journalistic point of view it is thenceforward 
ancient history. True, the same works may be given 
again, and the same performers may reappear, but as 
a particular event it has dropped for ever into the 
‘backward and abysm of time.’ In other words, it has 
become a ‘back number.’ Hence the sad lack of 
interest which attaches to even the best accounts of 
such events. That is difficulty number one—to get 
people to read what is written. 

Difficulty number two is even more formidable, and 
that is—to write it. For music is unfortunately the 
most difficult of all the arts to write about—not merely 
to write about well and interestingly, but to write 
about at all ; and this from the very nature of its being. 
As Mr. Arthur Symons once put the matter, it is the 
most disembodied of all the arts. Beyond merely 
technical matters there is next to nothing to lay hold 
of for literary purposes. A play deals with life and 
can be dealt with from that standpoint. A picture is 
a representation of the visible world (or used to be) 
and can be criticised as such. A piece of music is 
simply—a piece of music. What is the use of words 
in dealing with, say, a Bach fugue or a Beethoven 
sonata? Such technical matters as the design and 
geome of the music, its likeness or unlikeness to 
her works of the same class, may be discussed 
certainly. But the music itself, apart from its externals 
—how are mere words to deal with this? ‘Where 
speech ends, music begins,’ said Heine. Who shall 
communicate the incommunicable? 

The difficulty is obvious, and various are the means 
by which it is sought to meet it. Thus some find 
refuge in what might becalled the historico-biographical 
style, others go in for rhapsody and high-falutin’, 
others again are pedagogic and severely technical ; 
and these are only some methods of many, none of 
which can be regarded as more than an attempt to 
accomplish the impossible. 

Such being the difficulties of the critic’s task and the 
disabilities of his calling, it might have been expected 
that there would have been extended to him a greater 
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measure of sympathy and respect. Yet I fear that 
in point of fact these are the last sentiments which he 
inspires in the ordinary way. Outwardly we are treated 
with deference no doubt, because otherwise we have 
it in our power to make ourselves so exceedingly 
unpleasant. But what is said about us in private by 
our victims is I am afraid another matter. Nor is this 
in any way surprising, for by the very nature of the 
case we are perpetually engaged in inflicting wounds 
and bruises of the most painful character on the 
sensitive artistic temperament. 

It was, I think, Mr. Bernard Shaw who once 
remarked in this connection that the infliction of such 
wounds would really be insupportable to an ordinarily 
humane person save upon the assumption that the 
opinions expressed were to be regarded as purely 
personal—if, that is to say, the victim were not able 
to console himself with the reflection that the offending 
criticism represented only an individual judgment after 
all ; and with this view I quite agree. But whether 
regarded as individual or collective, unfavourable 
judgments on artistic performances can never be 
other than acutely painful to the parties concerned, and 
though they may sometimes make a brave show of 
kissing the rod and declare that its stripes are 
most stimulating, I am afraid it would be asking 
too much of human nature to expect such sentiments 
to be sincerely entertained. 

On the whole therefore there is no getting away 
from the fact that the critic has a most thankless 
function to discharge, from whatever point of view his 
task may be regarded, and it is not to be expected 
that he can be regarded with any overweening 
affection by those whom it is his painful business to 
chasten. Yet the musicians themselves would be the 
first to complain, I fancy, if we abated our activities— 
and this on more than one ground. ‘Conscious as we 
are of each other’s imperfections’ is a formula which 
emphatically rules in the musical world, and even the 
critic’s worst enemies will usually be found to recognise 
the necessity for his existence—in the case of the other 
fellows. 

And doubtless a goodly proportion too would be 
liberal-minded enough to agree on broader grounds 
that he fulfils a useful function in so far as he helps to 
keep one and all up tothe mark and to further in general 
the higher interests of the art. Here therefore is really 
the best justification for work which, unprofitable and 
ungrateful enough as it is in many ways, could not 
cease to be performed without real loss to the 
community. For the critics are the watch-dogs of 
the profession, and if they bark and bite at times in 
what may appear to be an unnecessarily aggressive 
fashion it is all for the good of the cause in the end. 

At the same time I am far from suggesting that 
the critics themselves are proof against criticism; or, 
indeed, that they are not equipped with a full share of 
human imperfections. It was a humorous practice of the 
late W. S. Gilbert when informed of anyone needing a 
servant to enlarge in rhapsodic terms on the tran- 
scendent merits of an absolutely ideal cook, butler, 
or what not, of whom he had heard ; and then when 
invited to furnish the name and address of this pear! 
of great price, he would gravely reply: ‘You don’t 
understand ; the cook I was referring to was an Zdea/ 
cook ; she does not exist in the flesh.’ The ideal critic 
is, I am afraid, equally hard to seek. 

How fallible are our judgments, for instance, and 
what blunders we perpetrate at times in consequence! 
I can recollect not a few in my own case. As a minor 
instance I remember quite failing to appreciate the 
fine qualities of Elgar’s ‘Land of Hope and Glory’ 
theme when I first heard it in its original form as the 
trio of the ‘Pomp and Circumstance’ March in D. 
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I called it vulgar, blatant, commonplace, and I know 
not what else, entirely overlooking the fact that 
despite its ‘popular’ qualities it is really a splendid 
tune, which seems likely now in point of fact to last 
as long as ‘God save the King’ or ‘ Rule, Britannia.’ 
In the case of another, and more important, work 
from the same hand, to wit, the ‘ Enigma’ Variations, 
I was blessed with more discernment, but I well 
recollect the comment, after the first performance, 
of an eminent colleague—he has now gone out of the 
business—having reference to the dedication of the 
work, ‘To my friends pictured within’: ‘What an 
exceedingly unpleasant lot of people he must know !’ 
Which again betrayed a somewhat inadequate 
estimate of a work which was destined to win 
universal recognition alike at home and abroad as one 
of the finest things in modern music. 

Another stumbling-block in my own case—as for so 
many others I suppose—was Strauss’s ‘ Till Eulen- 
spiegel,’ which to-day seems as straightforward, and 
as delightful, as a Haydn Symphony, while ‘Ein 
Heldenleben’ proved equally hard to assimilate at 
first. Even such a work as Brahms’s Clarinet 
Quintet I remember I took some time to appreciate 
to the full—although I did not adopt the view of one 
of my (anti-Brahmsian) confréres who considered it 
chiefly remarkable for the resemblance of its con- 
cluding bars to the opening of the ‘ Tristan’ Prelude ! 
And these are only a few examples out of many. 

Such experiences should make one modest, though 
I should hesitate to say that they always do have this 
salutary effect. I am afraid, indeed, that critics are 
apt, like most other people, to forgive too readily their 
own mistakes, and are also able to count too confidently 
on the merciful oblivion which, except in the rarest 
cases, awaits their efforts. They know too well that 
in the ordinary way no one is going to take the trouble 
to hunt up their dead-and-buried pronouncements and 
check them in the light of fuller knowledge of the 
works in question, and so they go on gaily, year in and 
year out, perpetrating howler after howler—in some 
cases at all events—without being brought to book. 

I recall in this connection one truly remarkable 
exploit of a fellow-scribe, since departed, of 
considerable renown. This consisted in penning two 
diametrically opposite judgments within the space of 
a few months concerning one and the same work (it 
was, in point of fact, Strauss’s ‘Don Quixote’)—the 
music being as violently condemned in the second 
case as it had been enthusiastically praised in the first, 
and not the smallest reference being made in the later 
notice to the fact that an entirely different opinion had 
been previously expressed. And what made the 
matter the more amusing was that no one was more 
astonished when the thing was pointed out than the 
distinguished author himself—a gifted exponent of the 
impressionist school of writing—who, being somewhat 
absent-minded, had clean forgotten in the second case 
what he had written before, and so was betrayed by 
sheer bad luck into contradicting in the most eloquent 
manner everything that he had previously written. 
That was perhaps an exceptional instance. Yet 
those disposed to scoff may well be advised to walk 
warily in this connection. De fe frbula narratur— 
O cocksure and omniscient one! ‘What I have said 
I have said’ is the most dangerous attitude to adopt 
in musical criticism, as I suppose few have failed to 
discover before now. 

Nor does any amount of experience help apparently 
to secure one against erring in the same way again. 
Everyone knows that all the greatest musicians of the 
past have been misunderstood at first, and admits in 
theory that the same thing is always likely to happen 
again in the case of their successors. The mischief is 





te 
that it is so hard to act on this assumption in Specific 
instances. Each individual case as it arrives always 
seems the exception which passes all bounds, j, 
requires such rare detachment of mind when the eg 
has been assaulted by sounds which seem the hy 
word in cacophony and burlesque, to admit 4, 
possibility of their proving, when more perfec 
apprehended, a thing of beauty and a joy for ex 
Hence history is always repeating itself, and each ne, 
pioneer as he arrives is duly called on to undergo 4, 
same experience. 

At the same time it does not by any means folly 
that it is the duty of the critic always to suspey 
judgment and to refrain from expressing his , 
opinions lest he should be proved wrong eae 
that way lies sheer futility. There is, indeed, far tq 
much of this kind of thing nowadays. Since Wag 
made the critics of the last century look so foolig, 
their successors—or some of them—have gone in tem, 
of committing the same mistake, and so seem incline 
—in some cases—to accept anything and everything 
however mad and ridiculous, for fear of having the; 
judgments ‘upset on appeal.’ This is of cous 
absurd. It is the critic’s business to give judgmer 
according to the best of his knowledge and belief her 
and now, and to leave the rest to Time. Sir Huber 
Parry spoke once of modern composers who, as i 
put it, seemed to be writing for the generation afe 
next; and some of their critics appear at times» 
adopt a somewhat similar attitude. 

That is to say, they try to set down not how a ne 
work actually affects them at present, but to wrt 
what will prove a just estimate in twenty or thirty yeas 
Hence the mild, flabby, hedging pronouncemens 
which one meets with so often concerning ev 
the most preposterous exercises in musical anardy 
and sensationalism. There is no virtue in this kind@ 
thing at all. For it is no good merely avoiding ers 
by saying nothing. Moreover, it is quite a mistakes 
suppose that all works which are found incor. 
prehensible, or meet with condemnation to-day, Wi 
necessarily win the approval of posterity. Quite tle 
contrary ; we may be perfectly certain that only: 
very small proportion of them will prove of endunn 
worth, 

Therefore to go on the assumption that ever 
apparent goose is a potential swan is by no meas 
a wise procedure or one calculated to avert the sling 
and arrows of our hilarious descendants. We lau 
at our predecessors as much for overrating Bononca, 
Piccini, Salieri, Hummel, and Field, as for underraty 
Handel, Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, and Chopin, ait 
we may expect the same fate ourselves insofar as * 
fail in turn to distinguish between the geese and tk 
swans, the sheep and the goats, the good and the ba 
Some things are for banning and others for blessing 
and it is the critic’s business to distinguish betwee 
the two. /udex damnatur cum nocens absolvilg 
and the critic is just as much at fault who fails # 
denounce the unworthy as he who abuses a master 
piece. 

The mistake is to attempt a final and permanet 
judgment at this stage of the proceedings at all. lt 
the critic recognise frankly the provisional charactt 
of his opinions, and with that reservation say exact} 
what he thinks. Richard Strauss uttered some W* 
words on this very point some few years ago, which! 
may be permitted perhaps to recall : 

‘I do not hesitate to say that the critic has done bis 
duty in full—provided of course he is properly equip 
with education, knowledge, and feeling—if he puts 
paper in proper form his impressions of the moment 
How far these momentary impressions have permanett 
value history alone can decide : just as it decides on the 
criticised art-production itself.’ 
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The case could hardly be better put. Let every 
new experiment, whether in music or any other art, 
have a fair field by all means. At the same time, let 
criticism have its say without fear or favour. Thus 
enunciated the principle sounds elementary ; yet I 
fear that in practice it is too often ignored for the 
reasons suggested. 

Another cause which operates, I fancy, to produce 
some of these wishy-washy, whitey-brown deliverances 
that one encounters at times, is the failure to grasp the 
elementary fact that in determining the worth of a 

iece of music the only valid consideration is its 
efiect upon the ear, and the question whether it does 

does not give genuine pleasure in that quarter. If 
t does not do this, then no amount of skill and 
learning in the purely technical sense makes the 
slightest difference ; as a work of art it is as 
valueless as the vapidest ballad or the vulgarest 
waltz, whatever its merits may be as an academic 
exercise. 

This sounds perhaps an absolute truism. Yet in 
practice how often is it disregarded in passing 
judgment on new productions! Because in external 
respects they have the appearance of serious and 
important works, because they are laid out for a vast 
array of forces in scores of prodigious size, they are 
accepted as works of weight and worthy additions to the 
literature of the art, although they may not have given 
a particle of genuine pleasure to the hearer from 
beginning to end. Schumann’s dictum ‘Everything 
that sounds right is right’ has for its corollary 
‘Everything that sounds wrong is wrong.’ Yet it is 
astonishing how often the fact seems to be overlooked. 

Here are some ways then in which we critics prove 
ourselves at times unprofitable servants, I fear, and 
doubtless others could be added, although I hope 
that on the whole, and notwithstanding our manifold 
sins and wickednesses, we may be considered to 
justify our existence. 


(To de continued.) 


THE DANCES IN ‘SHAKESPEARE’S 
ENGLAND. 
By MABEL DOLMETSCH. 


In ‘Shakespeare's England,’ issued by the 
Clarendon Press, a valuable and _ opportune 
publication, a section of the chapter on ‘Sports 
and Pastimes’ is devoted to a survey of the many 
dances of Shakespeare’s time. This section, written 
in an entertaining manner, contains amusing 
anecdotes and quotations of general interest; but 
apart from this, is inadequate in its treatment of the 
abject. Naturally an article of this kind must be 
uperficial, for to treat of the subject thoroughly would 
take too much space. Such information as it contains 
should, however, be lucid and correct. 

Concerning the Pavan, we read : 

The Pavane, pavin, or paven (as it was variously 

Written) is one of the oldest ‘danses nobles’ or ‘ danses 

s’ as they were called to indicate both their high 
descent, gravity, and low practice on the ground, and 
to distinguish them from the ‘danses baladines’ It 

Was a stately, dignified processional dance, suitable to 

the gala mantles of princes and the robes of magistrates. 

+ . The measured steps were two simple and a double 

one forward and the same number backward. The 

name has been derived from Padova (Padua), in support 
of which, in a MS. collection of airs and dances by 

Dowland and Holborne, a piece is called * Padovana 
de la Milanessa.’ A more favoured suggestion is that 





XUM 


the dance is Spanish in origin, invented by Fernando 

Cortez in the 16th century, and that the name comes 

from Pavo, a peacock, the dancers facing one another 

and forming a kind of wheel, &c. . . . 

I wonder whether the author has tried to imagine 
a procession made by taking two singles (French 
‘simples’ ) and a double forward and the same back- 
ward, with ‘ ‘he dancers facing one another and forming 
a kind of wheel’? This is of course impossible to 
execute. It is merely a jumble of directions 
pertaining to various kinds of pavans which should be 
considered separately. First let us describe the steps 
called ‘ single’ and ‘double.’ The ‘single’ was made 
by taking one step either forward, backward or side- 
ways with the one foot, and then bringing the other 
foot level with it in the first position, called in French 
‘pieds joints.’ It was performed in the space of two 
beats. Arbeau in ‘ Orchesographie,’ 1588, says that 
Arena, who flourished in the earlier part of the 16th 
century, made the ‘single’ by marking time on the 
first beat and stepping on the second, thus finishing 
with the feet unequal. Singles usually went in pairs, 
although in some kinds of brawls, such as the ‘ branle 





simple,’ the single was employed singly. The ‘double’ 


|consisted of three steps, and according to Arbeau, 


Caroso, and Negri, finished feet together. It was 
performed in four beats, the three steps coinciding 
| with the first three beats, and the equalising of the 
| feet taking up the fourth. 
| The Pavan was used sometimes as a processional. 
| Arbeau, speaking of it in this sense, says : 
Our players on instruments play it when a young lady 
of good family is conducted to the Holy Church to be 
| married, and when they accompany the priests, the 
beadle, and the members of some notable brotherhood. 


| The Pavan was also used as the grand ceremonial 
' dance to open court functions. 

*Et quant a la pavane, elle sert aux Roys, Princes et 
seigneurs graves, pour se montrer en robes de parade. 
Et lors les reynes, Princesses, et Dames les accom- 
pagnent, les grandes queues de leurs robes abaissées et 
trainans, quelques-fois portées par demoiselles. Et 
font les dites pavanes jouées par haulbois et saquebouttes, 
qui l’'appellent le grand bal et la font durer jusques a 
ce que ceux qui dancent ayent circuit deux ou trois tours 
la salle: st? mieulx tls n'ayment la dancer par marches 
et desmarches (unless they prefer to dance it 
| advancing and retreating.)T 
| In the Italian Pavan, as described by Fabritio 
| Caroso, 1589, the partners face one another during the 
|‘ sciolta,’ which is the latter part, and also move in a 
| wheel (‘in ruota’). In his ‘Passo e mezo’ they face 
}one another all the time, and all their passages are 
|‘inruota.’ The principal difference between the Pavan 
and the Passo mezo is that the latter has half the 
number of steps to the same amount of music, and in 
consequence the music is played at a rapid pace. In 
the Spanish Pavans given by Arbeau, Caroso, and 
Negri, the dancers advance and retreat. The Spanish 
Pavan was much embellished with ‘ fleurets,’ 
‘caprioles,’ and other florid steps, and required as 
much dexterity in performance as the Italian Galliard. 

The Pavan, Bassedanse, and Brawl are quite distinct 
from one another. Arbeau says, on p. 28 of ‘Orcheso- 
graphie,’ that the Pavan was ordinarily danced before 
the bassedance, ‘la pavane, laquelle on dangoit 
ordinairement auparavant la basse dance.’ 

In another place he says, speaking of the dances of 
earlier times: ‘They danced pavanes, bassedanses, 
branles, and courantes ; the bassedanses have been out 


of use for some 40 or 50 years.’ 


** Orchesographie,’ pp. 29, 30. 

+‘ Orchesographie,’ pp. 28, 29. ‘The pavan is easy to dance, for 
there are only two singles and a double walking and going forward, and 
two singles and a double retreating and going backward, And 
if one wishes one does not retreat but continues to advance.’ 
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Speaking of the brawl, the writer on Shakespearean | ‘cinque pas’ was accomplished in two bars Yb eee 
dances says: ‘The Brawl, another of the “ Danses| music, this characteristic ‘cadenza PuNCtuating the f author of 
basses,” is in French “Bransle” (rans/er = to| dance at regular intervals.’ Sometimes the ‘cadeng,’ | from Morl 
vibrate).’* He goes on to quote from the macaronic | was postponed till the close of the fourth bar, or even 


verses of Antonio de Arena: the eighth bar, which helped to complicate 4, a 
‘Ipse modis branlos debes dansare duobus,’ &c. arrangement of the intervening steps; these bein, measure 


in addition, often divided and embellished, The | fashions, 
name ‘zoppetto’ is derived from zoffare = to limp J) travising ¢ 
Caroso thus describes this step : , 


A little further on, however, he makes the surprising 
assertion that the ‘conclusion of the brawl was in 


French sometimes called the tourdion’ (a species of ‘ext he in 
galliard). He appears to be making a confusion The ‘Zoppetto’ is done (beginning with the fee — 
between the dance called ‘branle’ and a kind of| together or otherwise as it may occur in the galliard) by ‘the cour 
gesture named by Arbeau ‘branle,’ which occurs at} raising both feet, one rather high from the ground, ang tume, whe 


intervals in the bassedanse, and with which it] the other moving forward . .. . the which efiect has 


concludes. Concerning this movement Arbeau says:| taken the name of the ‘ Zoppetti,’ because, holding one ) | g!0W™S 
of the feet raised in front, one goes with the otheryy rchestré 


t is b a ‘congedium,’ - . - P 

think that he names it thus because, looking’ at the | PoPPing and jamping like a lame person, a 

gesture of the dancer, he would appear to intend to This makes clear the meaning of Beatrice’s simi, Th 

finish and take his leave (conge). in ‘ Much ado about Nothing’ : : 

He explains that it consists in keeping the feet . sD ae Arbeau : 
together and waving the body from side to side four fall And _ Comes ny _ — his “re legs, J legiére,’ ar 
times, looking modestly at the spectators and, the last ae —" ae Ga Eater eee Fi ieee @ 
time, ‘en regardant la demoiselle d’une cillade , as the st 
desrobée doulcement et discretement.’ : Concerning this speech the writer of the artic. | “seme 

Arbeau clearly tells us on p. 26 of ‘Orchesographie’ | under consideration remarks : ‘ The conclusion is ny roryey 

2 


that the tourdion was an appanage of the bassedanse. | very happy, for the cinque pace being the most jovoys 
He says: ‘The bassedanse entire contains three | part of the galliard, is hardly comparable to repentance, |. . Canar 
parts : the first part is called “bassedanse” ; the second | which, “with his bad legs falls into the cinque pace’ yo nt 
is called “retour de la bassedanse” ; and the third | etc.’ 63.2 
and last part is called “tordion.”’ The pupil ‘Capriol’| The cinque pace was not ‘the most joyous part ¢ — 
asks : ‘Is this “tordion” composed of the same move-| the galliard’; it was the foundation on which wer 
ments as the bassedanse and its “retour,” ’—that is to| built all those wonderful variations and embellishmens | 5 t be m 


say, of ‘singles,’ ‘doubles,’ ‘reprises’ and ‘branles’?| which rendered the galliard at the close of te | ‘is form 
Arbeau replies: ‘It is another sort of movements , i i 1 
which consiat of certain posings of the feet and a —— ee ee Cs 
cadenza, which I will give you more clearly when we} One of its most ornamental features was th £53 
come to speak of the galliard, for “the tordion” is ‘capriole,’ which often replaced the ‘cadenza.’ The - 
— = - Hf geen captor brawl fnished — on eee ne a sere — Es. 2 
n support of his statement that the brawi finished | figure given in ‘ Orchesographie’ in illustration of thi = 
with the tourdion, the above-mentioned writer requotes step, adding the explanation that ‘asa dancing move. S54 
from the verses of Antonio de Arena, relating to the| ment it consisted in beating the feet together in th ia 
brawl, the words ‘passus tibi quinque laborent.’ This| air.’ Had the writer reproduced Arbeau’s explanation 
he supposes to refer to the ‘cinque pas,’ the foundation which is printed just above the little figure in th Regardi 
steps of the galliard, but a reference to the context} original, he would have found that it does not taly J Midsumme 
shows this to be false. The lines run thus: with his own. It is worded thus: sit 
» modis br : oe es 
Ipse modis a debes 9 sey eoten Cela est vray quand on faict cadance, que les musiciens dance of 
Simplos 8 Caprese Gaus Babee Sarat. appellent ‘Clausulam,’ et se treuvent plusieurs danceurs Theseus t 
Sed branlos dupios, pare tibi i laborent si agiles, qu’en faisant le dit sault majeur, ilz remuentles company. 
Tres fac avantum, sec — bi me" pieds en l’air, et tel remuement est appellé capricle. borrowed 
Quatuor in reo ictus marcha a: his, 0, [That is true when one makes the cadenza which the which wa: 
_ At que retornando se ea — cele . musicians call ‘ Clausulam,’ and there are some dancers buffoons « 
Passibus et branlos — us 1 — . sit so agile that in making the said high jump, they move 
tN thet fet o and te at, and sach's moves! Ope 
as ss : Manes tag di 
Quos facis avantum sic bene branlus erit. is called “capriole. al 
| Thou oughtest to dance brawls in two ways ; This movement is described more clearly by Cari Jp, fons , 
It is customary to have single and double methods ; and Negri, who say that one must jump as high 3 in Italy 
ange oy en — work five steps for thee possible, during which time the feet should pass atl J sdvocates 
; sna ra pte gp head er oyeen. 4 ei repass one another in a straight line, from four 00 55 Ya lute mu 
fae Pongeertned win sitet sgh a0 yh sre ogg times. Another kind of capriole was the ‘capm oe ten 
I os Prati now oF mth ete proba intrecciata’ or interlaced caper, nowadays called th 9 French w, 
lak rg te ‘entrechat.’ The beating of the legs together occur? 9 tune ig ig 
Make three forward, but one in retreating. ‘ : : “ : ‘ e 
in one of the ten different kinds of ‘capriole spezzatt 9 popular in 


But the first steps have always twice greater, : 2 
Which thou makest forward, thus the brawl will be well.] | OF Cut Capers described by Negri. In the latter pat 
_ : sos of the 17th century this particular movement became 
_The double, comprising three steps and the two | known as the ‘ cabriole,’ and is still so called. 
singles, one each, make together the five steps required | “7, say that ‘the galliard ultimately merged in® 
for the advance and retreat in the * Branle double,’ and | the volte’ is an absurdity, since they were contemporal) 
have nothing in common with the ‘cinque pas’ or] qances. Arbeau styles’ the volte ‘une espece 
galliard steps. The ordinary ‘cinque pas’ consisted | jainarde familiére aux Provencaulx.’ They both wer 
of four steps called by the Italians ‘zoppetti,’ which | Oi of fashion early in the 17th century. The Spanis 
took one beat each, followed by a high jump and 4 | galliard, a dance in common time, continued in u 
posture, which were termed the ‘cadenza,’ and took throughout the 17th century. - 
the remaining two beats. Thus each set of the plain Concerning the coranto, we meet with some furtht’ | +Morley i 


inconsistency which does not appear to strike th etic, the 














* Braasler means to swing or balance. 
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quthor of the article in question. First he quotes - ES a +! 

from Morley : SS — SS >> 
‘Like unto this [ * viz., the Branle double] but more light, be pail z 
be the Voltes and courantes, which, being both of a a os es 
measure are notwithstanding danced after sundrie ————— = — —=-e—} = — ===} 
fshions, the volte rising and leaping, the courante —- —— ae —— ene 
travising and running.’ 

Next he informs us that “SSS SESS: ===: =———=- eS 
‘the courante or coranto was a dance performed in 2/4 7 : Sr Ss i Z. 
time, whereas the volte was in 3/4.’ 

Following on this comes a quotation from Davies’s ——— ae = = 2-4 

Weyrchestra’ : 
“ 
* What shall I name those current traverses | ‘ Bergamesca.” MS. Lute Book, c. 1600. 




















‘fhat on a triple dactyl foot do run.’ — 
| Le —=— 
Arbeau says that the courante is in ‘ mesure binaire ° = 
legiére,’ and writes it thus, but this is the only example 
| have ever met with of a courante in j time; 23——= : 
as the steps come on the accented beats, this a 
arrangement makes no difference in the manner of 
; he ‘Canaries,’ \ ' ' 
performance. Similarly the tune for t a a ee Lo Hie 
which he gives as follows : zh ——— = =———= st 
c —g--E -2-ZB- = 4 ——— 2 sees nanan Bp and 
Ex.1. Canaries (‘ Orchesographie,’ 1589). Tuoinor ARBEAU. all ‘ ; ; , 
jt |, — —_ —44 — — —-H —s a o > 
CSS SSL =. p-=—2-s- = oi Ee NES i 
G3 .2=e ee PFE = a —e=: ——— = =j — — 
{ = 


isto be met with in England, Scotland and Italy in 


; ne we — 
this form : a a | ==] 
| ee eee —s-a toa gJ—a— La 
- © © » a 








Canario (Lute Tablature). CEsArE NEGRI, 1604. - i | | -_ 
i ceeaepememnrcetnsaiceniiearamamirinnien oe " utitiiaiinninthianiie o eo 

7 SS Ss SS —} fF —— ace Sg me 
G*s ae tte sete ety at = a 

Ex. 2 ’ b &e. F : 
5 —— “ 2i— ae ———aie —~_g, There exists a set of Variations by John Bull entitled 
54° = ——— {r= = oe +4] ‘ Les Buffons,’ but these Variations are on the tune of 
r —— eee 





|*Les Bouffons’ given by Arbeau. The dance, as 
; ’ described by him, is a species of mock combat, allied 
Regarding the Bergomask alluded to in ‘A to the pyrrique. The dancers, who wear corslets and 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ we find this footnote : gold paper morions, fight with sword and buckler. In 
, Madrid there is a portrait by Velasquez of a ‘ Buffon’ 
Shakespeare has a remarkable isolated reference to a nicknamed ‘Don John of Austria,’ in which he is 
a Bg nd a L _ represented surrounded by the accessories belonging 
company.’ The Bergomask was an old Italian dance ‘© this dance. He is wearing a sword, and on the 
borrowed from the peasants of Bergamo in Lombardy, ground are his corslet, morion, and buckler. No doubt 
which was once a dependency ot Venice and supplied the this dance took other forms besides that described by 
buffoons of Italy with their jargon. Arbeau, as would appear from the many allusions to it 
by Negri. The one which I will quote first occurs in 
One might rather call the name ‘ Bergomask’,an account of the festivities which took place on the 
(Italian ‘Bergamesca’) a local name for a dance of | occasion of the visit to Milan of the Queen of Spain 
widespread popularity, known in France as ‘Les |in 1598: 
Bouffons ou Mattachins,’ in Spain ‘ Matachins,’ and Eight valiant young people, my pupils, who performed 
in Italy ‘Mattacino’ or ‘ Mattacinata.’ In the| a thousand beautiful strange inventions (‘ bizzarie’) and 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh there isa manuscript! 2™ongst others. combat with long swords and poignards, 
lute music dating from about 1600 which contains a | and another with spears (* haste’), adding thereto certain 
ce tune styled ‘The Bufiens’ (a corruption of the | other new inventions of dances and ‘ mattacino,’ Xe. 
French word Bouffons or Spanish Buffons). This| The following allusion occurs in a reference to the 
tune is identical with the tune of ‘La Bergamesca,’ | visit of Don John of Austria in 1574: 


popular in Italy in the 16th century : On the 26th of the said month [May] I went a second 
ee ; ; | time before his Highness and his Excellency Signor 
*3- ‘The Buffens. Straloch MS., ¢. 1600. | the Marquis of Aiamonte my patron, who at that time 





¢ ss SS a een ae eee a | was governor of Milan ; and with me I took five clever 
Y23:-2 aj = = -S- Set young people, my pupils, dressed 4 la Mattaccino, and 
- - who danced the galliard, then we performed Moriscos, 
- int. and many merry turns of the mattacino in which these 
= == = = —— | princes took great pleasure, having never seen at any 
= —— == other time such turns performed with such agility and 
dexterity. 
? | ‘Mattaccio’ in Italian signifies a clown or buffoon. 
.*Morley is alluding to the ‘Bransle de Poictou,’ a dance in triple Bergama produced the most famous clowns of 
me, which he couples with the ‘ Bransle Double,’ whereas they were Italy, whose later name was ‘Arlecchino. In‘A 


time, 
cistinct, the latter being in c i >cordi 1 
’ ¢ in common time. accordin to Arena and ° ° 
Arbeau, ‘ ’ , Midsummer Night's Dream,’ after Duke Theseus has 
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RR 
said ‘But come, your Bergomask: let your epilogue | Scriabin’s artistic career, for they spread over the 
alone,’ there occurs the stage direction, ‘ Here a dance | whole of his creative period. 
of clowns, | His first Sonata was written at the age of twenty-one 

The last dance dealt with in ‘Shakespeare’s whilst his last three date from the two years detore 
England’ is the ‘Canaries.’ A few lines respecting | hisdeath. The first (Op. 6, in F minor) is a wo 
its supposed origin, and two allusions to it quoted| which reveals the highly-finished workmanship th 
from Shakespeare’s ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor’ and | mastery of harmony, the perfection of form which th 
‘All’s Well that Ends Well,’ suffice the author to sum | young composer had acquired so aptly at the Mosom 
up this interesting dance. Its chief peculiarities were | Conservatoire under such masters as Taneiev, Safono, 
the siding of the feet, the ‘riprese minuite’ (in which and Arensky ; and finally it reveals the great influeg, 
one glided rapidly sideways by moving first the heel | which the music of the Polish master Frederic Chop: 
of one foot and the toe of the other and then the ever exercised upon Scriabin’s mind. The seco: 
reverse), and the stamping of the feet ‘as though (Fantasy) Sonata shows the young composer 
putting on one’s shoe.’ These stamps, called ‘ battute,’| spreading his wings ; the third (Op. 23), whilst goi | 
interspersed with slides and combined with vigorous | forward in power of idea, seems to look rather bac 
gesture, produced the effect of ‘sprightly fire and ward in technique, revealing influences of Schuman 
motion.’ Brahms, and Tchaikovsky in two of its movemen: 

To be abie to determine the main characteristics With the fourth Sonata, we get a complete liberatig, 
of the various dances in question, to distinguish their of idea and the use of leading themes, together ws 
essential points of difference, and the variations an undesignated yet admitted significance in Russix 
dependent on locality and the individual taste of theosophicideas. This feature becomes more marke: 
dancers, and consequently to be able to write about still in the fifth Sonata, which is superscribed wis 
them intelligibly, it is necessary to have danced a quotation from the theosophic ‘ Poem of Eestayy 
them oneself according to the exhaustive directions The harmonic system is here transitional. With th 
contained in contemporary treatises. Lack of sixth Sonata we have definitely entered the ne 
practical experience accounts for most of the vagueness region, whilst the seventh is deeply shrouded ; 
and inaccuracy of modern writers on this subject. mysticism. Similar influences may be seen in tk 
‘eighth, but in the last two Sonatas we find a simpli 
cation and a purification of all this complex techniqu 
and together with it the atmosphere becomes light, 
the outlook of the tenth being that of pure radiance- 
THE PIANOFORTE SONATAS OF SCRIABIN. the ecstasy of the birth as of the spirit of moming 

Scriabin has here found perfect light and confidene 
By A. EAGLEFIELD HULL. We will now pass to a more detailed consideration: 


. ; ‘ , . ._| these works. 
Few subjects in connection with Art are arousiny | 


more interest at the present time than the music, , First SONATA, OP. 6, IN F MINOR, 
literature, and painting of Russia. Mr. Stephen . 

Graham, Miss Isobel Hapgood, Mr. H. W. Williams,, The first Sonata opens with a fiery subject in exalt! 
Mrs. Rosa Newmarch, and many others, havelabouredin vein : 

order to reveal to us the many charms and virtues of 





the arts and life of this virile yet strangely unworldly Allegro con fucce. @.= 104 , =m 
people with their intense idealism in such striking : SSeS ES “5 
contrast to much that is brutally realistic. Amongst ———— —— 8 eee 


the modern Russian musicians no figure has proved 





so attractive since the tragic, meteor-like career of Ex. — 2 
Tchaikovsky as that of Alexander Nicolas Scriabin. 





Cut off so cruelly just as he was rising apparently to 
the zenith of his powers, he left behind him a musical 
legacy of the greatest importance for quality as well 
as for bulk. But naturally it is the quality which 
attracts us; for from Op. 30 onwards, Scriabin This develops and gradually subsides into a secon 
gradually moved towards revolutionary ideas in art. theme, strongly reminiscent of a frequent mood 0 
Inspired at first chiefly by natural beauty, from Chopin. A third subject follows, rich and majesti 
his middle period his art became more and more full of fiery pride. These three subjects are well kn: 
solidified and unified by the idea of proceeding together. A distinct break occurs before the develop 
along more definite lines. Thus he first linked ment, which is very masterly and full of mood. Tt 
up the science of acoustics, then embraced return of the first subject is skilfully worked in. 4 
theosophic ideas, and finally aimed at a union with the | the themes reappear, and a climax of great pow 
laws of colour and movement. Necessarily the | finally quietens down to a complete hush at the er# 
manifestations of Scriabin’s genius in its fullest! jnto which appears the first indication of the motto-likt 
development were limited to isolated performances, few | significance of the figure derived from the bass at the 
and far between, and often (through the exigences of the | opening : 

traditional concert-room) very illogical and incomplete. 
But, successful or not as these few performances in 
Russia, Holland, America, and London may be) 
deemed, the brilliancy of his genius and the daring 
nature of his conceptions will afford food for speculation 
and guidance for all art innovators to come. 

Although the genius of Scriabin is seen at its best | 
only, in his symphonic work—his ‘Poem of} 
Ecstasy,’ his ‘ Prometheus,’ and in the outlines for his 
unfinished religious rite, ‘Mystery’—yet (for the 
musician) no works represent the evolutionary nature 3 
of this composer so well as do his Ten Sonatas.| The slow movement opens in a moed of delicio# 
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Indeed, they form an admirable historical résumé of| reverie, to which a remote far-away touch is given, ® 
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——— 
though the solitary spirit were wandering in some 
quiet primeval garden : 











Ex. 3 @=4__ 





Fone might trace here the influence of the spirit 
of Russian folk-lore rather than of the folk-song. A 
jight animation is evident with the second subject, 
which is constructed out of the motto theme: 





marcato. 








over which also (but in widely-transmuted form) the 
agitated Presto is built : 





Ex. s 





This develops on traditional Sonata lines, but is 
broken into tragically by a Funeral March. Note the, 
connection with the musical motto again : 





Ex. 6. ' 
Funébre. @= 50 





followed by a celestial hymn. The Funeral March 
returns and gradually dies away in the distance, but a 
touch of grandeur and dignity is secured at the end by 
the appearance of the motto notes given in broad 


epitome of the com 
career, | 
, Written at the age of twenty-one, there is yet in it 
abundant indication of a potential individuality. | 
ere are obvious influences of the great creators who | 


posers own brilliant, yet tragic | 





XUM 


Preceded him, but these are more spiritual than 


chords. The Sonata itself might be taken almost asan [- 


distinctly reminiscent. Chopin never wrote a Sonata 
so finely-balanced as this,nor sological. The composer 
has here attempted the derivation of themes from a 
simple germ, as did Brahms and Liszt,—neither of 


__@ them very successfully nor convincingly, though a 
certain logical effect is on the whole undeniable. 


SECOND SONATA, OP. 19, IN G SHARP MINOR. 


The second (Fantasy) Sonata, Op. 19, in G minor, 
has only two movements, and these were written at 
different times—the first at Genoa, and the second 
dtring his 1897 summer vacation in the Crimea. 
Although the two movements are strongly contrasted, 
there is yet some firm bond of union, more psycho- 
logical than technical, between the two movements. 
The poetic Andante opens with a short phrase, in 
which the last three repeated notes should be noticed: 


Andante. @ = 60. 





Deft development throws a graceful bridge over to the 
second theme (decidedly Chopinesque), which passes 
into a third and much more important subject, of a 
striking grandeur. All through his Sonatas, Scriabin 
attaches great importance to his third subject. The 
development is short, but dramatic, and all the themes 
recur. Scriabin is evidently already a past-master 
in Sonata form; and he is likewise developing a 
somewhat alarming pianoforte technique. The Presto 
is one of those rapid, filigree-spun movements, a style 
which we rarely find in the later Scriabin. The 
hymn-like second subject is of great beauty, and the 
three repeated knocks derived from the opening 
subject of the first movement appear in the bridge 
portions. A great climax is reached in the last move- 
ment which gradually hushes down, only to be 
brusquely ended by an abrupt, powerful chord. 

This Sonata is a great advance on the first in 
expressive power, unity of thought, and wealth of 
invention. 


THIRD SONATA, OP. 23, IN F SHARP MINOR. 


> 


With the third Sonata, Op. 23, in F sharp minor, 
we arrive at much sterner stuff. This Sonata, 
which contains four movements, was composed in 1897 
when Scriabin was twenty-six. Like its predecessors, 
it was written in the country. 

There is a Beethovenian ruggedness about the 


‘opening theme, which is repeated com sordini later on, 


working up with great melodic fancy to a powerful 
climax, which is a foil to the happy serenity of the 
sweeping second theme : 





cantabile. @ = So. 
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Mood after mood follows in rapid succession, but which only gradually assumes the form of its firs 
always engrossed with this same theme, which now appearance. 


expands into this broad phrase : 











The recapitulation is much more brief than is the 
composer's wont. It is impossible, without hearing it, 
to form an idea of the weird effect of the queer, 
hurrying Allegretto with its gloomy doubling octaves. 
This movement forms a very striking contrast to 
the celestial purity of the Tro portion, from which 
a mystic atmosphere radiates. Angelic serenity 
breathes all through the lovely slow movement, 
on which the languid chromatic ripples have no 
disturbing effect. On its return, the first theme 
appears in the tenor, with delicate filigrees of 
arpeggios woven both above and below. This 
movement passes straight into the Finale by means of 
a bridge built upon the short opening figure of the 
Sonata. Here long stretches of melody with falling 
chromatic cadences sweep tempestuously as over a 
forest 


Ex. 1. 





The music develops rapidly, giving way to a second 
theme almost impatiently, and soon letting loose again 
the unbridled tempest : 



























ment with no less than five themes, in addition to # 
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The second theme reappears in. palrmed. 
| : ‘. Ue fmaginative 
j}course and the Coda swiftly reviews all the chig of 
themes of the Sonata, giving great emphasis to th te is 
reappearance of the chief theme of the slow movemen, pied 
now with majestic and powerful mien. I call 
Subm 
> From 
| — ~ = > 
FOURTH SONATA, OP. 30, F SHARP. To yo 
With the fourth Sonata we find an altogether Intre 
different Scriabin. We have now entered more inj The ts 
the domain of the tone-poem, for there are two chi¢| ee 
leading motives, one of which is said by the com gene hi 
'to typify the striving towards the attainment of e in hi 
ideal : 
- ~ ‘ Ex. 
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The basis is consequently much more psychological... 46, sveno 0 
The form too is somewhat of a departure from the |3-= 
Sonata type. A Prologue displays the leading | 
motives. The third subject of his earlier Sonata- 
method is rendered unnecessary by the use of the 
motto-theme in the Prologue, and its consummation 
in the Epilogue. The first movement prope, 
Prestissimo volando, opens with a light soaring 
theme which passes by a short transition to the secon¢ 
subject of a rather more sober hue. Considerable | 
development follows, during which the motive |, 
idealistic striving appears in the many transmu 
tions. The music now gradually falls from this hu 
climax to the return of the first and second them 
and into the Coda, the aspiration theme, in the 
most radiant texture possible to modern pianoforte 
technique, comes soaring jubilantly. _ ; 7 

A great step forward will be noticed with this 
Sonata.. The harmony is much more advanced: 
the atmosphere of poetry reaches a stage of greate 
refinement, and (although we are far from the 
composer's later harmonic method) the second Sonata 
is left far behind. 
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FirTH SONATA, OP. 





53. 
The Fifth Sonata appears in the form of one move 












Introduction, and a Prologue with a leading — to 
It is a masterpiece of formal construction, rch} 
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. —— 
Its fit } formed with poetry, and is one of the most highly | 
In due f eaginative pieces ever written. Some lines from the’ Occasional Motes. 
he chief Poem of Ecstasy’ are given as a motto, of which the —_— 
aaa lowing is a rough ee The Berlin paper Der Tag has 
: I call you to life, O mysterious forces GERMAN been collecting the views of well- 
Submerged in depths obscure, : VIEWS ON’ known musicians on the question of 
From the Creator Spirit, timid embryons of life, | ‘ENEMY’ boycotting music of enemy origin. 
To you I now bring courage. / Music. In an interview with the musical critic 


of that paper, Richard Strauss said 
that while anything like.a systematic boycott was 
unreasonable, it was obvious that the works of 
composers who had abused German ‘ Kultur’ must 
|be banished from German stages and concert-halls. 
|He does not wish to see Germany follow the bad 
|example in this respect of the other belligerents. 
;Count von Seebach, of Dresden, expresses his entire 
| agreement with this view, and so does Herr Nikisch, who 
adds, however, that he doubts whether it is worth while 
—_—_—__ , wounding ‘ the more or less legitimate’ susceptibilities 
esi _ of that part of the German public which does not 
3, ——=s oe want to hear enemy music. He goes on to ask, 
.—> a ‘ Where are the really valuable works of foreign origin 
con sord. —— which it would be wrong to keep from the public ?’ 
. = d For his own part, he protests, he has not come across 
*  |this is followed by a motive of aspiring flight. any Leo Blech, of the Berlin Opera, also agrees 
Tender, caressing arabesques die away into silence, | with Strauss ; but adds, cynically, that if he confines 
after which the first movement proper enters with light himself to the works of foreign composers who have 
passages over a bass arpeggio. This gradually gains pot abused Germany, he will have a very limited 
in power until an imperious trumpet-like summons choice, The same fear haunts Herr Martenteig, of 
rings out : the Leipsic Opera. The only ‘whole-hogger’ who 
, advocates an absolute boycott is Herr Berg. Ehlert, of 
3 | the Altenburg Opera, who has few other titles to fame. 
: | Further additions to the symposium are promised. 


—f=— : =: 
re 


togethe rye Introduction opens with darkly obscure 
Ore inte J srmony, in which some impetuous force appears to 
wO Chief erating. The Prologue gives out the motto 
~ ein high light : 




















Sa That the musical people of Glasgow 
2 ' ‘Vox POPULI.’ prefer to stick to old friends is proved 
7 re: by the plébiscite programme of a 

$= recital given on September 6 in the Cathedral by 

—_ Mr. Herbert Walton. Thirty-seven works were put 


: ; up to be knocked down, so to speak, and the result of 
——-.| Confused mysterious shudderings follow this, until, the voting is interesting, if a little discouraging to the 
——— |after fresh trumpet-like passages, a soft lyric utterance modernists. Here are the seven chosen works, with 






of great beauty and tenderness is heard : the number of votes they’ received: Serenade, 

ogical Schubert-Liszt (281) ; Overture ‘ Tannhduser’ (250) ; 

SICA. | Ex. 16. Meno vivo, Peete molto ral. Overture, ‘Magic Flute’ (217); (a) Andantino 

Ss 5 FS = = ——e— | (by request), (4) Minuet Nuptiale, (c) Scherzo-Fugue, 

a —e-Te ee ot re t Lemare (198) ; Three Hebridean Sketches, J. H. W. 
onata- He —— oe 208 eho. _ : a. a 

oes | | | | 63s ~=6Nesbitt (198); Larghetto (Violin Concerto), Beethoven 


af & (170); Andante Cantabile (Fifth Symphony), 








nate : a n> eee Tchaikovsky (138). It will be seen that real organ 
a ————————— or rt | rie ntl “ back seat, while the emnecsibed 
moan a “> —— fa —*_ numbers are ancient rather than modern. 
erable 
ve of Having seen what the Glaswegians like, let us look 
smu at the other end of the list. Here we find some 
5 hu excellent organ works with but few friends. Pride of 
em place is held by Louis Vierne, the first movement of 
in the | whose second Symphony found but eighteen admirers. 
\oforte | Rafts Introduction and Fugue and _ Boellmann’s 
Fantasia received twenty-two votes, Biisser’s Marche 
» this du Féte twenty-six, and Bossi’s Scherzo in G minor 


need: ‘twenty-eight. Bach’s name appears but three times, 
reatt’| After dwelling at some length on this attractive only once reaching three figures. Indeed, the voices 
nthe kubject the theme gradually disappears before episodes raised in favour of the D major Prelude and Fugue, 
sonal Pfflight and ringing blasts of increasing power. Many the Fugue alla Gigue, and the C major Toccata com- 
fonfused passages intervene with considerable develop- bined only exceed by fourteen those given to Schubert's 
ment, until finally the theme (Ex. 16) returns again. Serenade! We note, too, that the Andante from the 
uge climaxes of tonal force follow, and a curious ‘Surprise’ Symphony received ninety-five votes, and 
. movement of dazzling velocity appears finally, reaching | Reubke’s splendid organ work but eighty-eight. The 
~ p full and powerful display of the motto theme, before list throughout makes one wonder what would happen 
to @ Rh curtain of obscurity at length blots everything | if Mr. Walton tried the experiment of entirely dropping 
a pom view, transcriptions of old friends for a season. Would the 
“= audience ‘strike’ or be converted ? 












(To be continued.) 
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Three more letters on this subject 
BACH have appeared in The Times Literary 
AND IHE Supplement during the past four weeks. 
MODERN On September 28 Mr. H. Heathcote 
ORGAN. Statham returned to the charge, 
maintaining that justice could not be 
done to Bach’s music ‘with an organ in which all the 
power and grandeur of tone are concentrated on one 
keyboard, with nothing to balance or answer to it.’ 
He went on to say that ‘ the Swell organ is of little use 
in this connexion, because no elaborate part can be 
played when one foot is occupied with the swell lever,’ 
a statement that moved another correspondent 
to comment on ‘the extraordinary premiss that 
playing on the Swell organ necessarily involves 
using one foot to operate the swell pedal.’ 


Dr. Alan Gray, in an interesting letter in the 
Supplement of October 5, supported Dr. Buck in his 
contention that the real fault with most English organs 
is the lack of soft stops on the Great, and made a good 
point in saying that the German principle of ‘twin 
Greats’ involves ‘a large amount of duplication—an 
unpardonable sin in organ design that can only be 
justified if it be found necessary for the interpretation 
of a considerable amount of the finest organ music.’ 
He then pointed out that the only work of Bach which 
seems to require two loud manuals of equal power is 


the ‘Dorian’ Toccata ; and even that can be played sf 


with good effect uatil the last eighteen bars, when the 
manuals can be coupled up and the power increased. 
We are glad to see that Dr. Gray protested against 
Mr. Statham’s disparaging reference to modern French 
organ music (‘much of it is very meretricious in style,’ 
said Mr. Statham). We believe that English organists 
are more and more beginning to see in the French 
School one that for clearness, delicate colouring, and 
skill in development, leaves the turgid modern German 
composer far behind. 


In a lengthy rejoinder on October 19, Mr. Statham 
pointed out that his remarks on French organ music 
must not betaken asimplying thathe does not appreciate 
such a composer as Widor. He mentions only one 
other, however,—Saint-Saéns, but merely to decry his 
* Musique d’Eglise.’ But why judge a composer by 
any but his best work? Does Mr. Statham know the 
great Frenchman’s Six Preludes and Fugues, the two 
Fantasias, the Marche Religieuse, and the Rhapsodies 
on Breton Airs? All these are worthy of being placed 
side by side with the best of Saint-Saéns’s work in other 
directions. This failure to appreciate French organ 
music seems to us one of the defects of Mr. Statham’s 
otherwise admirable book on ‘The Organ and its 
position in Musical Art.’ In it he says : 


French organ music takes one into a curious region 
of the art. It is all written by organ-players, mostly 
fine and accomplished players, who seem, nevertheless, 
to have no feeling whatever for the higher capabilities 
and the higher <esthetic of the instrument. 


After a disparaging mention of Saint-Saéns (ignoring 
all the organ music we have named above), the author 
gives Widor some praise, but no other composers 
are mentioned save Léfébure-Wely, Lemmens, and 
Guilmant, the first two of whom are dismissed with 
scorn, and the third damned with faint praise. This 
scanty consideration of French organ music is 
remarkable in a book published so recently as seven 
years ago. 





a. 

The centenary of the birth of 

JOHN CURWEN, John Curwen will, as noted in oy, 
1816-1880. September issue, be celebrated jy 

a choral festival to be held j; 

St. Paul’s Cathedral at noon on Saturday, November , 
A choir of 4,000 children will sing. We are oblige! 
to hold over a notice of John Curwen’s career, ; 


Waiting amongst the crowd at Whitehall for the 
French band on the day of its arrival, the followin; 
remark from someone who knew all about it wa 
overheard as the head of the procession came in; 
view: ‘ There, you can tell at once these Frenq) 
bands, the tone is so thin and different from oy 
bands.’ It was the massed Guards’ bands playing! 


THE LAW OF THE LOWEST MOVING 
PART IN STRICT COUNTERPOINT, 
By C. H. KITSON. 


The Council of the Union of Graduates in Music 
did a great service for examinees by issuing, in 191), 
a Memorandum on Strict Counterpoint, which settled 
for the time being, so far as examinations are con- 
cerned, several debatable points. In Strict Counter. 
point the student does not mind very much whether 
he is allowed to do this or that, so long as he knows 
that what he is being taught will be accepted by the 
examiners. ‘The question of the law of the lowes 
moving part was only touched upon in an indirect 
way in the Memorandum. In the present article the 
unsatisfactory position in regard to it will be show, 
in the hope that the matter may be cleared up and the 
way paved for a consensus of opinion. 

The law of the lowest moving part as set forth by 
the Macfarren School is as follows : 


The lowest moving part must be a good bass to 
the others above it ; 


That is, no combination is allowed above tha 
part which would not be allowed above the 
bass. From this it follows that— 


All parts moving together at the same instant 
Z.é., all notes which are struck together) mus 
be in concord, except when two moving paris 
are proceeding by contrary and conjunc 
motion, or against the leap of an octave, at any 
part of the bar except the first quarter 


= 
e 


— = : 
é= 2 “4 
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Of course it must be obvious to anyone that such 
ruling is not based on effect. Prout based it on #@ 
abstract horizontal principle, an impossible position 
The ortly logical basis for such rules is the practice 
a particular period. No one can say that the followin 
are bad in effect, though they break the rules : 
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As a matter of fact, the mechanical application of 
these rules did an incalculable amount of mischief, in 
encouraging students to write such rubbish as: 





And if the rules be rigidly observed, we get such 
absurd anomalies as : 





But as a matter of fact, these rules as above quoted 
gre not a true statement of the technique of the 
Polyphonic or of any other period. They are not 
mentioned or consciously applied in treatises earlier 
than Macfarren. Cherubini writes : 








The basis of the rules is to be found in the practice of 
the Polyphonic Period, but that basis is certainly not 
represented by the rules as stated. 

And the matter is further complicated by the 
disagreement of various writers in the application of 
the rules, even as they stand. 

It will be well to consider the matter under four 
headings : 

1.) The rules as applied to the combination of first, 

second, and third species. 


In the first place, it must be explained that the rule 
that the lowest moving part must bea good bass to the 
others above it dues not apply when all notes are 
concordant with the real bass : 


Sl 


ow 


~ one teaches that the alto C cannot leap to E, 
je. it is the lowest moving part forming a fourth 
it 

Next, there are two cases to consider : 

(2) When the second minim is a concordance. Dr. 
Gladstone expressly states that if the second minim is 
consonant with the C./., the third crotchet may form 
= ita discord, if the part in crotchets does not on 
the fourth beat run into the same sound as that of the 
second species : 














Now this is not a question of effect but of the 
practice of a period. 

It was the practice of Palestrina to use the discord 
of the fourth in this way, resolving downwards, but 
not the seventh or ninth : 





not as being musically wrong, but as being beyond the 
scope of the technique of the period. 

It may be well to include under this heading 
combinations occurring in the third crotchet other 
than those caused by the use of second and third 
species. It will be found that liberal use is made of 
the discord of the fourth between the lowest moving 
upper part and another upper part when both are 


concordant with the stationary bass. Palestrina 
writes : 
‘O admirabile commercium. 
>—_—_—_-—_—_— 
SS 
= |. 
mm +; 
aia 
— <= —— 
SSS 
We should therefore accept : 
= — 
co SS 
+ 


2. 





(4) When the second minim is a discord. Here 
we have confusion of thought. Sir Federick Bridge 
says, in his ‘Counterpoint,’ p. 43: ‘In combinations of 
the second and third species, a note of the latter, if 
dissonant with a passing-note of the former, must not 
be taken or quitted by skip, even though it be 
consonant with the implied harmony.’ Thus, in the 
following examples-—(a) is incorrect, (4) is correct : 





On the other hand, Dr. Pearce writes (‘Academic 
Counterpoint,’ pp. 208, 209) : 





-——} ge et age [ounee <apuiiaunistnnaacertassanin —_—— 

— ae = SSS SS 
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Again, it is not a question of effect, but of the 


procedure of a period. In the music of Palestrina 
such things do not occur, and therefore it should be 
taken that Sir Frederick Bridge’s rule is a true 
statement of the attitude of the period. 

In combining first, second, and third species, it is a 
mistake to try to use dissonances for the second 
minim, except occasionally the seventh in such a 
manner as: 





N 
= 
\) 

| 
Ny 


The conjunct character of the second species should 
be maintained by the use of 5 6, 6 5, here and there, 
either as two chords a bar or one, or by the use of 
two chords in a bar other than the above, producing 
conjunct movement in the second species within the 
bar: 











(a) Here B G D form a concordance, therefore 
D is free to leap. 


2.) The rules as applied to the combination of a 
crotchet with two quavers. 


Dr. Gladstone says the effect is good if the crotchet 
and the first quaver form a concord, and refrains from 
further comment. But the following is quite bad 
musically : 


6) a new consonance : 


— — — —— 
se 5=F =] 
2S | 
c) a dissonance : 
pp ——S-_- o—_, =— 
> 22/2 { 
SS eS 


But most authorities will, I think, argue that th 
principle of discordance by contrary and conjung 
movement is a necessity in examination flon 


counterpoint, in order to get adequate movemen, 
No one objects to the following, though they are ng 
found in the period : 





They are only a slight variation of the following 
which is common in the period : 





é> iiemml er a 

Se | 

a | 
SS 


Other writers allow a discord if taken by contrary 
and conjunct movement : 


| 


-_--- 
— 


The use of quavers in Palestrina is quite rare. The 
fewer the quavers the better the counterpoint. And 
if we wish to retain the practice of the period, the 
first quaver and the crotchet should form a concord ; 
and one of the quavers, together with all longer notes, 
should form some good chord, linking up the previous 
and successive consonances. Thus we may produce 
(a) the same consonance as the previous one : 








(3-) The rules as applied to the  simultaneos 
percussion of two crotchets. 


Palestrina writes : 


Credo Missa Brevis. Missa Pap# Marcello. 


“ i ! 
So = eee poner 
enc —— & - j 2 oe = ———-— & 
a a a - a ee ee 
! ; + 
a. ~ 
‘e ‘ 
a An See SS 
——_— —— i | — 4 
Sabai ies: ten-coteenenotaet-aaieee Seema Ee : —— 





Rockstro says: ‘These notes must always 
irreproachable in their relation to the bass, Oy 
notwithstanding this, they frequently make frightft 
collisions with each other. Now, of these collisions 
the greatest of the great masters took no not 
whatever. Provided their florid parts moved wel 
with the bass, they cared nothing for the crashé 
which took place between them. Though 
these passages sound horrible when played ups 
the organ, their effect when sung, as they wet 
intended to be sung, by unaccompanied voices, § 
perfectly smooth and pleasant, all harshness of contat 
passing unnoticed amidst the flowing motion of th 
separate parts. In this, therefore, as in all other 
matters the student may feel satisfied that the gret 
masters were right in all that they did, and fearless 
follow their example, when writing for voices alot 
(Rockstro: ‘ Counterpoint,’ pp. 102, 103.) 
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Pearce (p. 198) says: ‘An unlawful percussion of a 


discord by leap : 


may be conveniently and artistically avoided by the 
use of a dotted crotchet on either the first or third 


ie of a bar’: 


bd 





and he goes on to explain that the singers in the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome traditionally sing written 
crotchets as dotted ones whenever it is desirable to 
prevent a harsh dissonant percussion. This does not 
prove that when Palestrina wrote one thing he really 
meant another. The Council of the U.G.M. have 
sanctioned the use of J. .%, which never occurs 
even once (as far as I can remember) in the scores of 
Palestrina, and it is to be regretted that it has been 
allowed to creep in. It does not make for dignity, 
and is merely a concession to render movement easier 
ifa doubtful law be retained. 

(4) The rules as applied to the use of harmonic 

intervals over a suspended discord. 

If the law of the lowest moving part were applied 

rigidly, the following would be incorrect : 


- es 
A persistence of fourth species for any length of time 
will force such a procedure as a necessity. But it is 


foreign to the period. Likewise we do not find: 





(¢) Here the tenor is the real bass for the time being. 
But of course the following is quite correct: 


——— — : 
= {= “SS {| 
Seeceemeeececrenns Renee Tl sr = 
S ~ 
oa ' 
| 
A = | a 
———— ~ 
— f 
ens Ace, ce Seen =~ 


rm og will be found to accept all these, but it 
ould be remembered that they are not all pure 
Strict Counterpoint. 
of -_ who are not initiated into the mysteries 
lls ong Counterpoint will probably marvel that 
- ans should waste their time in arguing about 
Seemingly unimportant matters. But they are of 
othe sat saga to the examinee, and there ought to 
be obvi imity of opinion in reference tothem. It must 
is oo rules of this nature can only have their 
— the practice of a particular period. It is 
““Y Our duty to find out what that practice was, and 
€ by it. No one has a right to set up his own 








effect that can be decided by ordinary musical sense ; 
they are questions of procedure arising from the 
horizontal attitude which excludes any arguments 
based on harmonic principles except in so far as the 
technique of the period shows an instinctive feeling 
after such principles. This is clearly seen in the 
special treatment of the fourth, We have shown 
that the law of the lowest moving part has some 
focus standi; but the theorists are in some cases too 
strict as to its observance, and in others not strict 
enough—that is, if we accept the technique of 
Palestrina as the standard. 


Church and Organ Music. 


THE ORGAN AS EDUCATOR. 


For some years past organ recitalists in the provinces 
have done useful pioneer work in making known 
orchestral music that their audiences would otherwise 
have little or no chance of hearing. It is true that 
this was sometimes done at the expense of real organ 
music of the best class, and it must also be admitted 
that the transcriptions of orchestral music have in 
some quarters been limited to a few works. For 
instance, having found the overture to ‘ William Tell,’ 
‘Elizabeth’s Prayer,’ and a half-dozen similar well-worn 
pieces received with acclamation, recitalists have in 
too many cases been content to repeat them ad nauseam, 
instead of endeavouring to widen their own and their 
hearers’ repertory—even at the cost of some applause. 
With the increasing use of the pianola and the 
gramophone, and the publication of easy pianoforte 
arrangements of operatic and other music, the time 
has come for the organ recitalist to extend his 
educational activities. This he can do in two directions. 
First he might begin to teach the public, by well- 
chosen and annotated programmes, something of the 
best organ music. Here a little tact is necessary. 
The organ is a fatiguing instrument to listen to, and 
from the nature of the case its finest music must 
almost invariably be somewhat serious in character. 
In these days when people demand that their enter- 
tainments shall be on the light side, and not lacking 
in variety, it is simply making the organ and its music 
unpopular to fire off a string of fugues, choral preludes, 
and passacaglias. There is no lack of organ music 
that is good without being forbiddingly severe ; there 
is also a very considerable quantity that is really light 
and attractive without being commonplace. With 
programmes compounded of a judicious mixture of 
these and one or two solid works, we believe that 
organ recitals have as good a chance of popularity as 
ever they had—even better. 

The other direction in which players will be able to 
do good work is in giving their audiences a chance of 
hearing (a) unfamiliar orchestral and other instrumental 
works, and (4) concerted works, either some of those 
written for the organ in combination with strings, or 
Concertos for pianoforte or violin, the organ of course 
supplying the orchestral part. The latter point has 
been suggested to us by the receipt of the prospectus 
of the Nottingham Albert Hall, 1916-17, recitals and 
concerts arranged by Mr. Bernard Johnson. We 
draw attention to it for two reasons: first, because 
such a record of enterprise deserves wider publicity 
than that of the local press; and second, in order that 
municipal and other organists might see what caw be 





done, and may consider the possibility of following 


suit. 
The recitals take place on the first Sunday afternoon 
in each month at 2.45, and on every Sunday evening 


from 6.0 to 6.30. The first afternoon recital on 





m such matters. They are not questions of 


October 1 was devoted to organ music and a Suite for 
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ae 
that animal heard across a foggy meadow. On the , 
it was best to take the musical possibilities of the instrument ophic 
for granted, and learn something of its history, 

Prescott Row (editor of the well-known ‘ Homeland Hand 
books’) told me he came across the serpent in a dealer’sshy 
at Totnes, where it had long reposed under a Coating of dug 











pianoforte, the programme of which will be found in 
our organ recital column. At four of the subsequent 
monthly recitals the organ will provide the orchestral 
part of a Pianoforte Concerto, and on three occasions 
choral works will be given. Here is the list of works, 
with the soloists : 





The then owner had purchased it at a sale of houseba 
November 5.—First Movement of Pianoforte goods. Inquiries set on foot through a country news 
Concerto in F minor a Glazounow soon established the fact that it had been used in Ashbutg 
(Miss Irene Truman.) Church eighty years ago by one Thomas Bastow. 
November 19.—Requiem ... aes wae Brahms F 
(The Albert Hall Choir.) It bears the maker’s name : 
December 3.—Pianoforte Concerto in D’ALMAINE, 
G minor ... ib . s ... Mendelssohn 20, Soho S 
(Miss Helen Guest.) = ae ee ‘ 



























January 7.—Pianoforte Concertoin D minor Audinstein | There are six vents and five keys, and one section iil 
‘ ,, (Miss Alice Hogg. ) ; been tightly bandaged with black t«pe. 

February 4.—Pianoforte Concerto in a We give a reproduction of an excellent photograph of thy 

A minor... a ae -_ Gres old relic. It should be noted that the mouthpiece has beg 

. (Miss Una Truman.) twisted in the wrong direction. In playing, ‘the bell-end i 

— 4-—Fugue, a = —— | turned away from the player, and the mouthpiece makes; 

well, 2 Feo ak so pine ki re Rent | right-angle backward turn to reach the lips.’ (Grove,) 
(Violin—Mr. Fred Mountney.) 
April 1.—Cantata, ‘Ecce Homo!’...  Sernard Johnson ayshes 
(The Albert Hall Choir.) their jomn 
for a ct 
From February 5 to 9 a series of chamber-music instrumer 
concerts is being arranged, the programmes of which it seems 
will be announced later. With our 
What measure of support is given to such an| violinists, 
excellent scheme as this? A local correspondent | “ie Mc 
kindly furnishes us with the following particulars : page 
‘There is an audience of some 2,000, mostly | fault, Be 
working men and women. One work at each | gation wh 
concert is analysed by Mr. Johnson, illustrations | music net 
being played on the pianoforte. This feature | If the o 
is much appreciated. The people are good | quoted at 
listeners, and show real discrimination both in village ba 
the matter of music and performance. The | = owe 
chamber mu ic week last year was greatlyenjoyed | «ojig things pass away,’ as Mr. Penny said, and te - 
at 6d. a head all over the hall: carpets and easy ' serpent, once such a power in the west galleries of « 76° 
chairs on ground floor, smoking in gallery; no country churches, has had its day so far as Englands ‘Tim 
vocalist all the week,—simply string quariets, concerned. It still plays its part on the Continent, t said Ma 
pianoforte trios, quartets, &c., Mozart’s Clarinet Serpent a’ Felise being an important factor in some Fees been th 
Quintet, and no sort of “jam” to help it down. churches, where its function from its earliest days—abe — 
The hall was well-filled every night, and £84 three centuries ago—seems to have been the delivery wn ey ne 
handed to local players. The ‘choir is a missiun plain-chant. It would appear to be well-adapted “w leat — 
organization, the material being naturally some- “he singing of a crowd, foe Mersenne tells us that ‘ee Mor 
es ' Sas when played by a boy, it is sufficient to support the voices long an 
what rough, but they are able to give a guod . %, . 

; : twenty robust monks. varmint 
account of themselves in such works as the oe ory ag el day (1588-1648) the instrame the cho 
Brahms “ Requiem,” Dvordk’s “Stabat Mater,’ was coarser and more powerful than it was later. Ina as wed 
&c. Admission to the recitals is free, with a | case, only a very brief trial is needed to make us realise th serpents 
silver collection in the background.’ the boy, like the monks, must have been of a robust = strings, 
. : ‘ > use to which the serpent has been generally put le 
Comment on such excellent educational work is eee pn tari 7 a ae a noisy snarees 2 . 

superfluous. We wish the recitals the success they ty, .ven in scale it must have been, from its structar fe 
deserve, and hope that Mr. Johnson’s example may gigicult t play, because so much depended upon strong # ony 
be followed in other provincial centres. skilful lip-work ; but as it was usually made of thin wot py ; 
covered with leather, it could hardly have been very blataz: ang 
| Well played, its tone was probably more like that of ia) oooh 
A NOTE ON THE SERPENT. | flue-work than anything else. In spite of its unwieldy for) Provide 
it had unexpected technical possibilities ; and we are toldd And wh 
By Harvey GRACE. a Yorkshire player named Hurworth, a member of Geog porting 
‘ There’s worse things than serpents, said Mr. Penny. the Third’s private band, under whose hands Ne ponte 
* Old things pass away, 'tis true; but the serpent was a good elaborate flute variations with neatness and despate z to nothi 
old note,—a deep, rich note was the se pent.’ In one respect the fingering of the serpent is unique. &* sl 
. onT ap eS SET = left hand is used for the three holes near the mouthpiece, # Rob 
UNDER THE GREKNWOOD TREE. the right for those near the bell. A glance at the illustrat eldest D 
Hearing that a specimen of that obsolete instrument, the will show that when the instrument is in p sition, the foes brass m 
serpent, had been unearthed in Devonshire, and was on_ section of the tube is descending, and the latter ascending, § is reed— 
view at the offices of the Homeland Association, that the scale goes down in the left hand and up in the mg good ag 
Maiden Lane, Strand, I went to see it. On taking up In other words, instead of the two sets of three fingers, nething 
a wind instrument, one’s first impulse is to emit a blast, descending passage, running I 2 3,12 3, they go 1 23 32" the man 
which I promptly did. I am bound to confess that the The classical associations of the serpent are ‘ Strir 
result did not tally with Mr. Penny's cescription. The note Mendelssohn wrote for it in his ‘Calm sea Over alone w 
produced—there was hut one, for the keys and vents refused and in ‘St. Paul’; also it has a part in ‘ The ~~ newcom 
to hack me up—was deep, certainly, but not rich. It was Corinth,’ ‘ Masaniello,’ and * Rienzi.’ But even these sa harmoni 
hollow and desolate—cow-like, in fact, recalling the song of honours were short-lived, and it was soon ous for such 
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ophicleide,—which had an even shorter innings, and deserved 
it, if Mendelssohn’s description of it as a ‘ chromatic bullock ’ 
is anywhere near the mark. ; 

To an organist, the serpent has an interest not merely 

iquarian. We see in this primitive affair, with its clumsy 
form and speculative scale, a part of the musical force 
superseded by him and his instrument. He may profitably 
ask himself if the change has been entirely for good. 

We are too apt to regard the old church bands as crude, 
noisy, and inefficient. But when we remember their limited 
repertory and its extreme simplicity, we may fairly conclude 
that in most cases the level of performance was more than 
merely passable. My own eyes were opened to the 

sibilities of such a band when for some six winters I held 

host weekly practices with one. It did not play in the 
thurch, but was a genuine descendant of the kind of band 
that did so formerly. Although its members were mainly 
self-taught, and ear rather than eye was depended on, they 
had a surprisingly good mastery of their instruments, 
combined with a keenness and enthusiasm that are more to 
be desired than much fine technique. We mustered some 
half-dozen strings, a flute, piccolo, and cornet. I often felt, 
when accompanying them at some village dance or concert, 
that it was a pity modern convention should have forbidden 
their joining me at the organ in some of the Songs of Zion 
for a change. Since that time the use of orchestra 
instruments in church has become fairly common, and 
it seems likely that the church band may be revived. 





With our elementary schools turning out thousands of young | },4. 


violinists, such revival ought to be easier now than ever it 
was, Moreover, a few strings should have an excellent 
efiect on congregational singing. Their ‘ bite’ would go far 
to make up for the lack of accent which is the organ's worst 
fault, Besides, there must be some folk in every congre- 
gation who ean play, but not sing. Why not cast our church 
music net wide enough to include them ? 

Ifthe old worthies in the delightful novel of Thomas Hardy 
quoted above were right, the beginning of the end of the 
village bands came about through the rash introduction of 
wind instruments. Let us take a glimpse at these Mellstock 
players: they are on a carol-singing round, discussing as 
they go the altered taste in church music : 


‘Times have changed from the times they used to be,’ 
said Mail ; ‘ people don’t care much about us now! I’ve 
been thinking we must be almost the last left in the 
county of the old string players. Barrel organs, and 
they next door to °em that you blow wi’ your foot, have 
come in terribly of late years.’ 

‘More’s the pity,’ replied another. ‘Time was,— 
long and merry ago now !—when not one of the 
varmints was to be heard of; but it served some of 
the choirs right. They should have stuck to strings 
as we did, and kept out clar’nets and done away wi’ 
serpents. If you'd thrive in musical religion, stick to 
strings, says I.’ 

‘I can well bring back to my mind,’ said Mr. Penny, 
‘what I said to poor Joseph Ryme (who took the 
tribble part in High Story Church for two-and forty 
years) when they thought of having clar’nets there. 
“Joseph,” I said, says I, ‘*depend upon’t if so be you 
have them tootling clar’nets you'll spoil the whole 
set-out. Clar’nets were not made for the service of 
Providence ; you can see it by looking at ‘em,’ I said. 
And what came o’t ? Why, my dear souls, the parson 
set up a barrel-organ on his own account within two 
years o’ the time F spoke, and the old choir went 
to nothing.’ 





‘Robert Penny, you were in the right,’ broke in the 
eldest Dewy, ‘they should ha’ stuck to strings. Your 
brass man is brass—well and good ; your reed man 
is reed—well and good ; your percussion is percussion— 
good again. But I dont care who hears me say it, 
nothing will speak to your heart with the sweetness of 
the man of strings.’ 

“Strings for ever!’ said little Jimmy. ‘Strings 

one would have held their own against all the 
newcomers in creation. But clar’nets was death, and 

moniums and barrel-organs be miserable machines 
for such a divine thing as music.’ 


Little did these enthusiasts guess that one of the miserable 


machines—a harmonium—was even then on its way to 
Mellstock ! A deputation to the parson was of no avail, 
and in due course the old band and choir was heard no 
more. One last favour they begged. Said the spokesman : 


became critical listeners instead of performers. 
descendants ever show the like enthusiasm ? 


‘ All we thought was that for us ancient singers to be 
finished off quietly at no time in particular, as now, in 
the Sundays after Easter, would seem rather mean in 
the eyes of other parishes, Sir. But if we fell glorious 
with a bit of a flourish at Christmas we shall have a 
respectable end, and not dwindle away at some second- 
Sunday-after or Sunday-next-before-something, that ’s 
got no name of his own. 

So at the following Michaelmas they ‘fell glorious,’ and 
Will their 
Have our 


village organs and organists, in the main, given us much 


better results ? 


During some recent wanderings in country 


districts I took the opportunity of attending as many village 


churches as _ possible. 


I may have struck a bad patch, but 


my experiences on the whole (even after allowing for present 


difficulties) were depressing. 





| 





| 
| 


| character.’ 


! 


Finding, as I generally did, a 


choir of raucous boys, an apathetic and almost dumb congre- 
gation, with a lifeless accompaniment from a harmonium or 


|| small organ, I was able to subscribe heartily to Mr. Penny’s 


opinion that ‘ there’s worse things than serpents.’ 


[As we go to press we hear that the Ashburton Serpent 
s been acquired by the Exeter Museum, and will be 


properly preserved in the county.—Ep., 4/.7.] 


*MULTUM IN 
| Parvo’ OrGaNS. All Saints’, Elland, on September 2, 


Mr. Kenneth G. Burns gave the 
opening recital on the new organ at 


his programme including the Fugue from 


the Reubke Sonata, and the Grail music from ‘ Parsifal.’ 
The organ was built by Messrs. Lewis & Co., of Brixton, on 


a system invented by Mr. Burns in 1910. 


‘ The design,’ we 


|read in the specification, ‘has a sixfold aim: economy of 
| space ; saving of cost; avoidance of crowding of pipes; 
| flexile tone-blending; volume without din; distinctive 


We append the specification of the Elland 


organ, and also of one erected a few years ago at St. Matthias’, 


Richmond, Surrey, on the same system. 
contains only 14 ranks of pipes, and that at Richmond 22. 


fepr 


The Elland organ 


‘ 


ALL Satnts’, ELLAND. 


Pepa. 
Ft. Fe 
Gedacht . .. tof and 32 5. Flute “i 
Gedacht os a & 6. Octave .. . © 
Open wood . 16 7. Trombone - & 
Open metal : 16 | 
Manuat I, 
Fr | Fe 
Dulciana .. és .. 8 | 12 Viola rm 
Unda Maris, TenorC .. 8 | 13. Flute ; i 
Viole d’Orchestre = - 14. Tromba 8 
Gedacht .. . © 15. Tremulant 
Manvat. II. 
Fe. | Ft. 
Open metal ‘ -. 16 | 20, Gedacht . 8 
Gedacht . nie -. 16 | 21. Flute as oe 
Open metal + ‘ 8 | 22. Celesta (percussion: 
Flute ee , . 8 five octaves) 4 


Manvat IIL. 


Ft. Ft. 
Open metal 8 28. Double Trumpet a 
Gamba .. 50 8 29. Trumpet .. <a 
Celeste, Tenor C 8 30. Oboe alto . 8 
Gedacht .. : 3 31. Clarion .. “ 4 
Octave 4 32. Tremulant 


Twetve Coup.ers. 


ACCESSORIES. 


17 Pistons, thumband toe. 2 Balanced Swell Pedals. Manual Compass, 
61 Notes. Pedal Compass, 32 Notes. 
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Str. MATrilAs’, RICHMOND, SURREY. 
MANUAL I. 
Ft. Ft. 
Dulciana ‘ ’ 3 Piccolo +s 2 
Unda Maris Bassoon. . 16 
Violes d’Orchestre ol , 8 
Gedacht ° Clarinet. 3 
Wald Flute . 4 Shofar 
Viola .. ° o0 4 Tromba . . ow ~— 
Manvat IL. 
Ft. Ft 
Double Open metal 16 Flute 4 
Open metal 8 Gedacht . ee 4 
Open metal .. ai ‘ 8 | Bass Clarinet - 16 
Open metal Oboe 8 
Flute Shofar 
Bourdon Tromba 
Manvat IIL 
Ft. Fe 
Gedacht 16 Gedacht 4 
Gedacht Octave .. - =e . 4 
Open metal Harmonics V 
Gamba .. Contra Posaune — 
Celestes. - 8 Posaune . 8 
Gambette ; 4 Oboe-alto ‘ 
Celestina , : Clarion ‘ 4 
PEDAL. 
Ft. Ft. 
Open metal 16 Flute -- 8 
Open metal 16 Sackbut ‘ 16 
Open wood 15 Shawm in 
Bourdon 16 Saxophone 16 
Gedacht 16 Trombone ee « 
Quint .. -. 104 Trumpet - oe -« § 
Octave . 8 


FouRTEEN Cour.ers. 
ACCESSORIES. 

18 Combination Thumb Pistons, six of which comprehend more than 
ne department ; of these six, three are adjustable. 

8 Combination Foot Pistons, one of which is adjustable and embraces 

all departments. 

1 T Pedal. 

4 Tremulants. 

4 Balanced Swell Pedals. 

4 Locking Combination Knobs. 


We have received the programmes of five organ recitals 
recently given by Mr. H. D. Statham at St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Calcutta. One of especial interest was devoted to French 
music, and included organ works by Bonnet, Guilmant, 
Franck, and Salome, with violin pieces by Couperin, 
Debussy, and Franck (last movement of Sonata). At the 
other recitals a wide field was drawn on, the chief works 
being Bach's ‘ Passacaglia’ and Toccata and Fugue in 
D minor, Parry’s Fugue in G major, two Pastels by 
Karg-Elert, Widor’s Pastorale, Bonnet’s Fantasia on two 
carols, Guilmant’s Grand Choeur and Lamentation, Wesley’s 
Choral Song and Fugue, Statham’s Nocturne, Concert 
Rhapsody, and Moment Musical, with transcriptions from 
Debussy, Tchaikovsky, Schubert, &c. We gave an account 
of the Cathedral and its fine four-manual Willis organ in 
our issue of October, 1915. 


On October 17 a very pleasant ceremony took place in 
St. Katharine’s Hall, Leadenhall Street, the organist and 
choirmaster, Mr. A. G. Charles, being presented with a 
handsome gold watch as a token of esteem on completing 
twenty-five years’ service as organist of St. Katharine Cree 
Church, Aldgate. The presentation was made by the 
Alderman of the Ward, Sir Lulham Pound, Bart., on behalf 
of the subscribers. 


In reference to a recent note on church organists’ length 
of service, a correspondent tells us that Mr. James Smart is 
just completing his forty-ninth year’s work at Newport 
(Salop) Parish Church. Previous to his present appoint- 
ment, Mr. Smart acted as organist and choirmaster at two 
other posts for over five years. A good record ! 


Maunder’s ‘Song of Thanksgiving’ was given by the choir 
at Halifax Place Chapel, Nottingham, September 17, under 
the direction of Mr. E. M. Barber. Mr. C. E. Blyton 
Dobson was the organist. 


Dr. E. H. Thorne will give a series of Bach organ 
recitals on Saturdays in November, at 3.30 p.m., at 
St. Anne’s, Soho, W. Programmes are provided at the Church. 


At a couple of organ recitals given recently at § 
Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Pretoria, a useful § 
was a brief lecture by Mr. J. S. Yates, the organist, x, 
gave some account of the works played, and their COMposeg 
The first recital contained an interesting group of arn 
ments from Beethoven’s chamber and orchestral works, 


At a recent military memorial service at St. M 
Westminster, the usual music was conspicuous by its abseng 
There was no funeral march, and the choral music Consist 
of the Psalm, ‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,’ the thanksgirs 
hymn, ‘ Ye watchers and ye holy ones,’ and the ‘ Hallelujg 
chorus. Many will feel that this note of confidence a 
pride is more in keeping with the spirit of to-day than 
the conventional strains of woe. The choice of » 
reflects the spirit of the touching Contakion for the de 
sung in the Russian Church: * And weeping o’er the guy, 
we make our song: Alleluia, Alleluia, Alleluia.’ 





ORGAN RECITALS, 


Mr. Walton, at Glasgow Cathedral—Overture, ‘The } 
Flute,’ J/ozart ; Larghetto (Violin Concerto), Beethog 
Andante Cantabile, from fifth Symphony, P. 7chaiken, 

Mr. Bernard Johnson, at the Albert Hall—Fugue 
C minor, Rewhke; The Curfew, Horsman; Fannis: 
Dialoguée, Boe//mann ; Rhapsody, Harvey Grace; Sui 
for Pianoforte, ‘A Deserted Waterway,’ Bernard Joknin 
* Ride of the Valkyries.’ 

Mr. J. A. Meale, at Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminse 
(two recitals)—Prelude and Fugue in D major, Ba 
Barcarolle, Sterndale Bennett; Festal March, /. £. Calkix 
Larghetto, A/erkel. 

Mr. Matthew Kingston, at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate—Mank 
Funebre, Chopin (/n memoriam Lieut. Godfrey Gardine, 
the late organist at St. Giles’s); Canzone, Guilman 
Marche Militaire, Gozmnod. 

Mr. George Leake, at St. Mark’s, Southampton—Sonm, 
C sharp minor, Harwood; Tempo di Minuetto, Leake, 
Mr. W. S. Walker, at Christ Church, Accrington—Preluie 
in F, Dudois ; Marche Funebre, 7chathorsky ; Fuguit 

D major, Jno. Bennett (157¢). 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, at St. George’s Hall, Liverpo 
(four recitals)—Prelude and Fugue on the Name B ACH. 
Franz List; Grand Cheeur in D, Gui/mant ; Larghett 
with Variations in F sharp minor, S. S. [Vesley; Tocca 
in F, Back; A‘ Ground,’ A/an Gray ; Concert Variations, 
Joseph Bonnet ; Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn ; Procession 
March, /ames Lyon ; Overture in D, Henry Smart. 

Mr. H. Pierce, at Union Chapel, Highbury (four recitals- 
Marche Solennelle, 4. A/azl/y; Four Tone-Poens 
Oliver King; Pritre, Boellmann ; Air from tenth Stry 
Concerto, //andel. 

Mr. G. H. Cole, at the Parish Church, Cardiff—Fanus 
and Fugue, A minor, Back ; Sonata No. 5, endelssolx 
Allegretto, B minor, Gui/mant ; Fantasia, S/ewart. 

Mr. Herbert Hodge, at St. Stephen’s, Walbrook—Marc 
Pontificale (Op. 23), /. de /a Tomielle; Fantasia t 
F minor, J/ozar¢; Fugue in B minor, Bach. A 
Selfridge’s—Intermezzo in D flat, Ho//ins; Barcaroit 
from Pianoforte Concerto, Aennet/; Sonata No 4 
Mendelssohn. 3 


Sydney, N.S.W.—Prelude in E flat, Back ; Largo (thos 
the ‘New World’ Symphony), Dzvorié?; Sonata in C shay 





‘ J 
Mr. Wilfred Arlom, at Woollahra Presbyterian Chore, 
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minor, Harwood; Slumber Songs Schumann; Finale 2 
B flat, César Franck. 
Mr. Henry Coleman, at Derry Cathedral, Londondeny 
—Passacaglia, /ohn E. West; Choral Prelude @ 
* Rockingham,’ /arry; Toccata, Dudo7s. 
Miss Florence Pope, at St. Chad’s, Chadsmoor—A Chute 
Prelude, /Yorence Pofe; March on a theme of Hanée, 
Guilmant; Toccata, Widor; Fantasia on the tu 
‘ Hanover,’ Lemare; Concert Fantasia in B flat, /eac 
Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, at Central Mission, Nottinghas 
(four recitals) —Concert Fantasia in D, Stewart ; Liebeslit 
Wolstenholme ; Siciliana, Haigh ; Fugue, B minor, Bat 
Sonata in A, No. 3, Mendelssohn ; The Curfew, Horsmati 
Fantasia alla Marcia, Grace; ‘ Ellers,’ /earce. 
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Reviews. 


Prelude on ‘ Rorate Celi” By Anthony Bernard. 
Three Chorale Preludes. By John E. West. 
Berceuse. By Eric Webster. 
Original Compositions for the Organ (New Series), 
Nos. 46, 47, 48. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

In the first of these organ works we have a beautiful 
treatment of the plainchant of the Advent Prose, ‘ Drop 
down, ye heavens.” The composer concerns himself chiefly 


4with the five opening notes : 





_- == 
and so spontaneous is the music, in spite of its admirable 
texture and harmonic subtlety, that the result strikes one as 
being a particularly happy example of improvisation. The 
piece is laid out for three manuals, but can be effectively 
played on one. It is not difficult for players accustomed to 
modern harmony. 

Mr John E. West is a welcome addition to the company 
of English organ composers who are attempting to make 
our fine old English psalm-tunes the basis of a school of 
organ music that shall be suitable for the instrument and 
appropriate for use in connection with divine service, or for 
recitals in church. He has chosen three good examples in 
‘Winchester New’ (which happens to be of German origin, 
so hard is it to avoid that source in musical matters !), 
Purcell’s ‘ Burford,’ and ‘St. Michael,’ a/zas the Old 
134th Psalm. For his first prelude Mr. West adopts the 
well-established form in which the delivery of each line of 
the Cantus by the pedal is preceded by imitative treatment 
of a motive extracted from it. He knits his music more 
closely still by using these motives against the tune, thus 
giving us some fragments of Canon by diminution. An 
effective Coda, followed by a massive delivery of the last 
line, ends a strong, well-written work. With the treat- 
ment of Purcell’s plaintive tune, marked Lenéo elegiaco, 
we have a pronounced change of style and mood, the melody 
being played on a Choir or Swell solo stop, with a 
characteristic and expressive accompaniment on the Great. 
This is a touching little piece, not the least interesting 
feature of which is the harmonization, especially in the third 
line. ‘St. Michael’ opens with a bold chordal giving-out of 
the first line, alternating with a brilliant cadenza of which 
considerable use is made later. A change to twelve-eight 
time brings us to some flowing counterpoint based on the 
tune, for a soft Great stop uncoupled, with the melody 
announced in the tenor register by a Swell reed. Some 
= capping of the lines over a pedal-point has an exciting 
effect : 
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and leads to a Coda recalling the opening section. These 
three admirable examples of English organ music should be 
a boon to players, both as recital pieces and voluntaries. 
They are only moderately difficult, and make no great 
demands in the matter of registration. 

If Mr. Eric Webster’s * Berceuse’ strikes a more con- 
ventional note, it is perhaps owing chiefly to his choice of 
topic, since cradle-songs are inevitably almost as much alike 
as the infants they are supposed to lull to slumber, although 
composers and parents alike refuse to see the similarity. He 
has contrived, however, to provide a tuneful melody, pleasingly 
treated, and the result is an attractive recital piece. It is 
quite easy. 


Grand Cheur. By R. C. Hailing. 
St. Cecilia Organ Series, No. 70. 
[The H. W. Gray Co., New York. } 
Mr. Hailing’s ‘Grand Chceur’ is a moderately difficult 
piece, of bold and straightforward character, which would 
serve well as a postlude for festal occasions. 


Two Monologues for the Organ. By Harvey Grace. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

These pieces, entitled respectively ‘ Meditation’ and 
‘Caprice,’ are welcome examples of that thoughtful and 
effective writing which characterizes Mr. Grace’s work. 
The ‘Meditation’ is coloured by the use of an ancient 
tonality, and by the introduction of a very interesting old 
tune, ‘ Ave Maris Stella.’ Written in the AZolian Mode, the 
piece has no accidentals until the last chord, in which the 
Tierce de Picardie demands a C sharp. The Hymn Tune is 
in the Dorian Mode, and forms the middle section, an echo 
of the first phrase preceding the very interesting and original 
final cadence. 

The Caprice shows a decided contrast both in its rhythmic 
and harmonic scheme, the latter exhibiting very independent 
thought in the matter of consecutives, most of which may be 
admitted as effective and possibly appropriate to modern 
ears. At any rate, Mr. Grace is evidently determined to 
think for himself, and having something to say expresses 
himself with originality and often with decided effect. 

Frequent changes of tempo are indicated, and should 
materially aid the player in giving point to the contrasted 
sections. 

The pieces may be recommended to the many who 
appreciate legitimate and interesting organ music. 





Song of the Soldiers. By F. Wilson Parish. 
(The H. W. Gray Co., New York.) 
Among the best of the poems called forth by the war is 
that of Mr. Thomas Hardy, beginning: 
* What of the faith and fire within us, 
Men who march away... .’ 
The lines seem to call for musical setting, and Mr. Parish 
may be congratulated on having supplied them with suitably 
stirring strains, at the same time keeping clear of the blatant 
conventionality that is too often found in war songs. The 
music would suit a baritone, and demands a robust style. 


Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. Set to music in A. For 
treble voices. By Charles Macpherson. 
Awake, my soul. By Charles Macpherson. 
Chorister Series of Church Music, Nos. 49 and 51. 
[Novello & Co., Ltd.] 

There is a call just now for music for treble voices, owing 
to the shortage of choirmen, and Mr. Macpherson’s two 
numbers therefore appear opportunely. Although the Evening 
Service is set for four voices, the music makes no demands 
that may not be met where there are boys of good average 
ability, since there is not a great deal of four-part writing, 
and none that is not grateful for the singer. The composer 
has kept his second trebles well away from their lowest 
notes, and by means of such devices as crossing-parts, 
unison, &c., has divided the interest very fairly between the 
first and second groups. 

The extract from Ken’s morning hymn is set to bright 
and vigorous music, which with the slight adaptation 
suggested in a footnote would be equally effective for men’s 





voices. 
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A Christmas Pastoral. By T. Tertius Noble. 

Turn us again.’ By F. Wilson Parish. 

Remain with us. By J. Sebastian Matthews. 

Blessed be the Holy Trinity. By Miles TA. Martin. 

The Spirit of the Lord By Miles VA. Martin. 

Christmas Bells. By J. S. Matthews. 

From Heaven high the Angels come. Ar. by Clarence 

Dickinson. 

Jn yonaer Manger. Arr. by Reimann-Dickinson. 

O worship the Lord. By Charles Chaix. 

Praise ye the Lord. By Georg Christoph Strattner (1691). 
[The H. W. Gray Co., New York.] 

From the above capital set of carols and anthems, we 
single out for special mention Mr. Noble’s ‘ Pastoral,’ in 
which a well-written organ-part is a feature; Mr. Parish’s 
anthem for contralto solo and chorus, a devotional and 
original little work; Mr. Martin's two unaccompanied 
settings of the Introits for Trinity Sunday and Whit-Sunday ; 
Mr. Matthews’s attractive Carol Anthem, ‘ Christmas Bells’ ; 
Mr. Clarence Dickinson’s arrangements from old German 
sources ; and Mr. Chaix’s very Bach-y Motet for unaccom- 
panied singing,—composed, a note tells us, * in the Trenches, 
Autumn, 1915.” 


Correspondence. 


HYMN SINGING AND FAUX-BOURDONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Srr,—As one of the contributors to the Book of Faux- 
Bourdons noticed in the October number of the A/usica/ 
Times, 1 should be glad if I may mention one or two 
matters on which perhaps light can be thrown by those who 
have had practical experience in the employment of this form 
of musical decoration. Your reviewer said that some of the 
added melodies in Mr. Riley’s book appeared to lie too high, 
and that the effect of them would probably be somewhat 
shrill. This no doubt would be true if these compositions 
were regarded as something to be used continuously, but I 
take it they are only intended to be employed, say, for two 
verses in the whole of a hymn, and for a special effect of 
soaring treble notes against a strong volume of congregational 
singing. Now what I want to know is this—Will not the 
best result in a two-part Faux-Bourdon be attained by always 
keeping the added melody aéove the Canto Fermo, and 
therefore necessarily in the higher part of the vocal register ? 
A counterpoint that moves up and down across the hymn 
melody may look well on paper, but will it be satisfactory in 
performance? If the unisonal rendering of the Canto Fermo 
is as powerful as it ought to be, then I should imagine that 
this alternate rise into prominence and fall into obscurity of the 
Faux-Bourdon may have a fidgety effect. It would be not 
unlike the appearance of an airship when it crosses the beam 
of a searchlight, followed by a disappearance into darkness. 
Also I understand that in France. where this method of 
using two-part Faux-Bourdons has originated, the practice is 
always to keep the added melody above the people's song. 

Then I should like to be informed as to what is the 
proper use of four-part Faux-Bourdons, generally written 
with the Canto Fermo in the tenor part. These are of 
course identical with the old method of setting hymn-tunes 
that appears to have prevailed in England, and elsewhere, 
till the middle of the 17th century. We are often told about 
this kind of arrangement—as we are told about the ‘ Festal 
Responses’ of Tallis—that the people ought to sing the tenor 
part in unison and upper octave, while the choir takes the 
other parts. This plan may be telling, in a rough sort of 
way, if plenty of organ is used at the same time. But is it 
really artistic, and is it in consonance with the original 
intention of these settings? Is there any evidence that 
they were so used, say, between the time of Tallis and 
Playford ?_ I should be glad of some information on this 
point, for my own feeling is that this manner of arranging a 
hymn-tune was only a convention, or fashion, at a period 
when all sorts and conditions of people took naturally to 
singing in parts. The proper rendering of such music at 


i 
the time when it was in vogue would be, I imagine, that ; 
should be sung without accompaniment and with the t 
part made slightly prominent. Again, this form ma: he 
be:n used by way of contrast to the unison singing of a 
people, with or without organ accompaniment. 

Here we may find a useful suggestion for avoidin the 
monotonous iterations that somet:mes occur during & 
singing ofalong hymn. Let the congregation be asked ny 
to sing, say, during two verses of that hymn, and let the choy 
render those two verses either in ordinary unaccompanied 
harmony, or in some sort of four-part Faux-Bourdon, This 
sounds a simple expedient, but the effect of contrast between 
the unison singing, backed up by plenty of organ tone and 
the pure and more remote harmonies of the choir would | 
found to be quite thrilling. In other hymns, a few of the! 
boys might once or twice break into a two-part Fagy. 
Bourdon ; their melody floating high above the Canto Ferm 
steadily pursued by the congregation and the rest of th 
choir. Only, toget such effects, we must base them upon the 
grand unisonal tune of a multitude of voices, singing a broad, 
virile melody that lies well within the compass of what they 
can reach. : 
_ With the expenditure of a little care and enterprise the 
interest of our hymn singing might, in some such ways, 
enormously enhanced. One may venture to think that, ip 
the opinion of not a few, it would often come to be regarded 
as the most artistically satisfying part of a service.—I am, &e., 

GEORGE Garpner, 

Handsworth, 

Birmingham, 
October 16, 1916. 


[We fail to see any objection to a treble discant falling 
below the hymn-tune when the latter rises rather high, if the 
result is an improvement in the former as a melody. A littl 
reflection will show that a discant which keeps continuously 
above the tune is likely to lack individuality through being 
bound to move a great deal in similar motion. The frequent 
crossing of parts in the best polyphonic music is sufficient 
warrant. On the question of the high pitch of some of the 
discants in Mr. Ruey’s book, we are under the impression 
that one of the advantages claimed for the settings is tht 
they can be sung by choirs of modest attainments, in which 
case it seems to us that the frequent use of the top G and 
A flat for any but first-rate trebles is likely to produce painfal 
results. We heartily endorse Archdeacon Gardner's pla 
for greater variety in our bymn-singing, and regret that we 
cannot find space for the whole of his valuable remarks 
this point.—Ep., 4/.7.] 


LEVER v. BALANCE SWELL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 


Si1r,—I have just read an article by Mr. Bernard Johnson, 
in the July number of the A/ustcal 7imes, entitled ‘Th 
Organ as a Solo Instrument,’ in which he states: ‘I have 
never yet heard an argument in favour of the barbarow 
old pump-handle swell as opposed to the balance 
swell which could be regarded as at all convincing’ 
I will venture, with your permission, to supply one. It 
is not a matter of argument that the best medium for 
music is that which is the most elastic, the most sensitive, 
and the most responsive. Applying this fundament? 
truth to the two methods of working the swell, the balance 
action compares with the lever action as a cart-horse witha 
race-horse. It is true that the lever pedal, like a sharp knit 
under the control of a fool, is the more dangerous. But that 
only helps my contention by giving edge to it. The lever 
action for fleeting touches of accent, for delicate nuances, for 
thesubtle.shades of rhythm which only the real artist is capable 
of conceiving, is a king of instruments compared with the 
inert and slovenly balance action. The large modern orga 
with its level tone and sonorous power requires a quick 
incisive whip if it is to be lifted above the heavy, common 
place drone. The balance pedal is a very poor whip ind 
compared with the lever pedal, and no silly abuse, such % 
‘barbarous old pump handle,’ will alter that fact. The balance 
pedal requires a double action of the muscles (pressure and 
release), the lever pedal of its own accord releases the tom 
with an ease and spontaneity absolutely impossible in 
former. This release of tone and sentence is the breath 
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sn a life of music, and any method which militates against it can 
th the t t | sever be dear to the heart of the real artist. The balance 
ma rs gwell may be, but seldom is, made to such perfection that it 
ping of me responds fairly quickly to the double action required by the 
the foot. Time, however, is ag+inst its running true and even, 
voiding i 9 and it gets more and more sluggish as the years pass by. 
iol § . | have given recitals and opened organs with both methods, 
prs. §. but until organ-builders devise a system whereby the ad- 
et the de vantages of both methods can be combined (and there seems 
compani | tome no reason why this should not be done), I shall continue 
on. - to keep the lever pedal in any organ over which I have the 
St betwee, | honour to preside.—Yours faithfully, 
tone, ang GEorRGE SAmpsoON (F.R.C.O.), 
ve afd Hy City Organist, Brisbane ; 
art F, tig Organist, St. John’s Cathedral, Brisbane. 
aux 
Nto Fermo — 
est of the 
4. the THE FINAL ‘ED.’ 
cheese TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘MUSICAL TIMES.’ 
' Sir,—As a choirmaster, retired and out of touch with 
"Tprise the | modern developments, may I ask whether it is now the 
ways, be | fashion to ignore the final ‘éd’ when singing, as we do in 
kK that, in speaking, in such words as ‘redeemed,’ pronounced in 
regarded | speaking, ‘ redeem’d’? I know there is a craze for ‘ singing 
am, &c, J asyouspeak,’ but it leads to certain complications, apparently 
RDNER forgotten by the theorists. 

The choir of the village church that I attend is above the 
average in tone-quality, intonation, and attack ; but it has 
the usual difficulty with the final consonants that we all have, 

nt falling which is usually got over by slurring or omitting them, in 
gh, if the ordinary conversation. ; ; 
Alitde In the ‘old fashioned’ way we used, in church music, to 
tinuously sing, from Psalm cvii., for example, ‘Let us give thanks 
gh being whom the Lord hath redeeméd: and deliveréd from the 
frequeat hand of the enemy.” Thus the final ‘d’ had a good chance 
sufficient of being heard. In the new fashion of ‘singing as you 
e of the speak’ (or attempting to do so), I heard this morning in our 
pression church, ‘Let us give thanks whom the Lord hath redeem’ : 
5 is that an’ deliver’ from the hand of the enemy.’ Whether the 
a wid ‘d’ was there or not I cannot say: at any rate it was 
GC al inaudible. 
° paint But when we came to the Canticles old associations were 
1's ple evidently too strong : the choir, letting themselves go, sang 
that we in the beautiful ‘prose rhythm’ which was missing in the 
aise above quoted and similar Psalm verses, ‘ Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel: for he hath visited and redeeméd his 
people.’ 

Please, Mr. Editor, which did the choir sing rightly, 

the Psalms or the Benedictus? I know which was the 
1 more pleasant to the old-fashioned musician who remains, 
ial Yours faithfully, 
‘The * PuzzLED.’ 
I have 
rbarows 
palance Dr. TERRY AND Dr. HABERL. 
| TO THE EDITOR OF ‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.’ 
am for Six,—I trust this is to be my last word in a foolish con- 
nsitive, fF troversy. Stripped of irrelevancies and side issues, the matter 
mentg, § | *tween the Rev. J. R. Milne and myself is a simple one. 
valance In an article in the A/useca’ Zimes (August, 1915) I 
witha cniticised the faulty scholarship of Dr. Haberl. I said 
> knife nothing new. I merely recapitulated what every European 
at that scholar had said of his work. I gave specific examples, 
» lever which Mr. Milne forbears to challenge : I quoted authorities 
es, for whom Mr. Milne has been unable to refute. 
apable My reasoned (if unfavourable) criticism was (after an interval 
th the of several months) described by Mr. Milne as ‘an unworthy 
orgaa attack’ on Dr. Haberl. 
k and Criticism can only be ‘unworthy’ (1) if inspired by 
nmon- personal feeling ; or (2) if not borne out by the facts of 
ndeed the case. 
ich 83 Personal feeling on my part, respecting Haberl, is a 
alance supposition too wildly absurd to be discussed. My criticism 
e and Is borne out by the facts of the case, since European 
tone authorities were quoted in support of my contentions, and 
n the only rebutting evidence produced by Mr. Milne was the 
h aod J UNcorroborated assertions of Haber! himself. 


Mr. Milne further begs the question by implying that, 
granting all this, it is rather bad taste to challenge the 
scholarship of a man who has up till now enjoyed so high a 
reputation. 

Alas! Mr. Milne, Haberl did not long enjoy this repu- 
tation anywhere outside Germany, except in uncritical circles 
in England and America. Aven in Germany his ‘authority’ 
was not recognized outside the limits of the Caci/ienverein. 
I could give many instances of this, but confine myself to 
one: The late Heinrich Oberhoffer (organist of Luxembourg 
Cathedral, and a member of the Special Committee of the 
German Cacilienverein) was a colleague of Haberl in the 
preparation of the Ratisbon edition for the press. So 
dissatisfied was he with the lack of scholarship shown, that 
he retired from the work, and subsequently gave his reasons 
in print. A few quotations will serve my purpose : 


(a) ‘It would seem that all hopes of restoring Gregorian 
Chant to its ancient forms are shattered and 
annihilated.’ 

(4) ‘When the new Pustet edition appeared, a whirlwind 
of indignation arose 4oth in Germany [my italics] 
and France ; the mistakes were too abundant and 
too flagrant to escape remark.’ 

(c) ‘But to come to . . . the introduction of the 

Ratisbon edition into the catalogue of the 
Cacilienverein. Each member of the College of 
Reviewers received a copy, myself included. I did 
not hesitate to express my opinion openly and 
freely, and to point out the numerous faults. 
Herr Haberl tried, unsuccessfully, to induce me to 
withdraw my statements, and to refrain from 
publishing my review, which was even then in the 
printer's hands’ (my italics). 


Oberhoffer’s high musical standing in German church- 
music circles was evidenced by Pustet (cn the publication of 
this review) withdrawing the Ratisbon books from criticism, 
and sending Oberhoffer interleaved copies of both Gradual 
and Vesperal, with a request for full corrections, which 
would be adopted in all cases where they could be 
substantiated. Oberhoffer’s account continues : 

(a) ‘I accomplished this most onerous task at the cost of 

valuable time, and with injury to my health.’ 


The result being that : 

(e) ‘ All they did was to remove errors which had reference 
to impracticable changes of clef, as well as a few of 
minor importance. 7 fe rest of the blunders remained 
as before’ (my italics]. 

Oberhoffer then draws up, point by point, a damning 

indictment of the scholarship of the edition, and concludes : 


(/) ‘Looking at these books’ [¢.¢., the Ratisbon 
edition], ‘so beautifully printed, a feeling of great 
sorrow steals over me, for ‘heir introduction, J fear, 
ts equivalent to the loss of true Gregorian Plain 
Song [my italics]. .... Instead of multiplying 
proofs, I refer the reader to a pamphlet, ‘ L’edition 
de Plain Chant de Ratisbonne’ [name and 
publisher given], ‘in which #7 #s conclusively proved 
that no edition of Plain Chant ever published 
differs so wiaely from the true Gregorian as 
the one under review’ [ie., the Ratisbon]. ‘7 
cordially agree with the learned author’ [my italics]. 

In mercy to your readers I forbear to quote further 

authorities. I think enough has been said to enable them 
to form a pretty shrewd opinion. When Mr. Milne can 
produce a single Plainsong expert who shares his estimate 
of Haberl’s scholarship, it will be time to take him seriously, 
not before. Iam, Sir, yours faithfully, 

R. R. TERRY. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep., Af, 7.] 


The firm of C. G. Roder & Co., of Willesden, the well- 
known music printers, is in the hands of the Public Trustee. 
That it was a German firm is sufficiently evident from the 
fact that of the £50.000 capital all but £150 was held by 
Germans abroad. All the German shares are to be sold 
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by the Public Trustee. 
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Obituary. 





We regret to record the following deaths : 

Joun R. LEAHY, organist of University College Church, 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, for thirty years. Born in Dublin 
in 1855, the late Mr. Leahy was organist of St. Peter’s 
(Pro-Cathedral), Belfast, from 1875 to 1877. He then took 
up vocal training as a speciality, and was choirmaster at 
several Dublin colleges and convents. In January, 1887, he 
was appointed musical director of Newman’s old church, 
University College (now a secular church), and continued as 
such till recently. He passed away at his residence, in 
Dublin, on September 27. 

MAX VOGRICH.—A letter recently received at Weimar, 
from New York, announces the death at the beginning of 
last summer of Max Vogrich. who was born at Nagy- 
Szeben in Transylvania in 1850, and earned his early laurels 
in Italy. After touring America with Joseph Wilhelmi for 
many years he settled down at Weimar and wrote two 
operas, ‘ Buddha’ and ‘ The Songs of Euripides.’ In 1910 
he moved to London, which he was obliged to quit at the 
outbreak of the War, and he went to New York. 

ARTHUR ARMITAGE, of Huddersfield, on September 22, 
at the age of forty-seven. He was a well-known and active 
amateur in the district. As a choir and orchestra conductor 
he won many honours. 

V. L. NEEDHAM, suddenly, at Manchester, on October 14 
{see p. 517). He was an accomplished flautist, and was a 
principal in the Hallé Orchestra. 





DEATH OF SIR JOSEPH BEECHAM. 


At the moment of going to press we learn with great 
regret that on the morning of October 23 Sir Joseph Beecham 
was found dead in his bed at his residence in Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead. We have not space at present to do full 
justice to the unique influence he exerted upon musical art in 
this country. It is certain that the nation owes him great 
gratitude, not merely because he so lavishly dispensed his 
means on the promotion of the art, but because of the 
judgment he displayed. It is hardly likely that we should 
have enjoyed more than a passing acquaintance with 
Russian opera had it not been for his extraordinary 
enterprise in importing from Russia the distinguished 
companies who made the Drury Lane season in 1913 and 
the later season at Covent Garden so memorable in operatic 
history. He was born in 1848, and was therefore sixty-eight 
years of age. He was knighted in 1911, and created a 
baronet in 1914. His elder son, Sir Thomas Beecham, the 
well-known conductor, will it may be hoped continue his 
remarkable musical activities. We hope in our December 
number to write more fully on the career of the deceased so 
far as it had to do with music. 


SOME FURTHER MUSICAL EPITAPHS. 
By C. Epcar Titomas. 

A short while ago an article appeared in these columns 
from the pen of the present writer on ‘Some Musical 
Epitaphs.’ Since then a few others have come to light, and 
in the hope that the previous paper was of interest to readers 
of the A/usical Times, the following specimens are submitted. 

Thomas Britton (1677-1720), the eccentric Musical 
Small-Coal Man, has been commemorated by this epigram- 
matic epitaph : 

‘Though mean thy rank, yet in thy humble cell 

Did gentle peace and arts unpurchas’d dwell. 

Well pleas’d Apollo thither led his train, 

And music warbled in her sweetest strain : 

Cyllenius so, as fables tell, and Jove, 

Came willing guests to poor Philemon’s grove. 

Let useless pomp behold, and blush to find 

So low a station, such a liberal mind.’ 
Britton, a most singular character, was born in Northampton- 
shire about the middle of the 17th century, and on migrating 
to the metropolis set up as a small-coal man. This occupa- 
tion was not congenial either to music or chemistry, yet, 
remarkable as it may seem, he became proficient in both, as 
well as gaining some renown as a collector of curious books. 


In his miserable dwelling-house, the ground floor of yj; 
served as a repository for his small-coal, he held reply 
concerts, at which he played the viol da gamba, and whi 
people of all sorts and conditions frequented. Of modey 
and unassuming character, this peculiar man Possessed yy 
genius, his remarkable abilities being attested by may 
famous contemporaries. Prior the poet wrote some Ing 
regarding him, which were attached to the print of te 
painting of Britton executed by Mr. Woolaston, The 
read as follows : 
‘Though doom’d to small-coal, yet to arts allied, 
Rich without wealth, and famous without pride; 
Music’s best patron, judge of books and men, 
Belov’d and honour'd by Apollo’s train : 
In Greece or Rome sure never did appear 
So bright a genius, in so dark a sphere ; 
More of the man had artfully been sav’d, 
Had Kneller painted, and had Vertue grav’d.’ 
A musical epitaph of much earlier date is provided by 
accompanying little verse to the mem ory of a ‘ musitian’: 
* Be not offended at our sad complaint, 
You quire of angels, that have gain’d a saint ; 
Where all perfection met in skill and voyce, 
We mourn our losse, but yet commend your choyce.’ 


a musician and dancing master, dating from 1765: 
* Here lie the Remains or 
THOMAS CHAMBERS 
Musician and Dancing Master, 
Whose genteel address and assiduity 
In Teaching 
Recommended him to all that had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance. 
He died June 13, 1765, 
Aged 31.’ 


here ; but the following epitaph has much to recommend i 
* Here lieth the Body 
of JouNn BLow, Doctor in Musick, 

Who was Organist, Composer, and 
Master of the Children of the Chapel 
Royal, for the space of 35 Years : 

In the Reigns of 
K. Charles II. K. James IT. 

King William and Queen Mary, and 
Her present Majesty Queen Ann ; 
And also Organist of this Collegiate Church 
about 15 Years. 

He was Scholar to the excellent Musician 
Dr. Christopher Gibbons, 

And Master to the famous Mr. H. Purcell, 
and most of the eminent Masters in Musick since. 
He died Octob. 1. 1708, in the 60th Year of his Age. 

His own Musical Compositions 
especially bis Church Musick 
are a far nobler Monument 
to his Memory 
than any other can be rais'd 
For him.’ 


may well be allowed to speak for itself. It runs: 
* Tread lightly, and turn out your Toes, 
Or here you but encroach ; 
This Gentleman was one of those 
The vulgar can’t approach. 
- See that you pay him due Respect, 
And make a humble Bow ; 
But if his conduct you inspect, 
’Tis what he can’t allow. 
However, if you wish to know 
How he his time has spent ; 
To give you just a Hint or so, 
We have obtain’d Consent. 
In brief, he Christ’s Disciples taught 
To Dance !—but be it known 
That after all (whate’er they thought) 





They prov’d to be his own !’” 


- —_ 


In the little churchyard of Llanbeblig, Carnarvonshir 
may still be seen the inscription on one Thomas Chamler, 


Westminster Abbey, that sacred repository of the illustrics 
dead, contains many mural inscriptions to musicians. Som 
of these are so well known that they need not be repeatei 


The epitaph on yet another musician and dancing mast 
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In acertain Midland cemetery may be found the subjoined 
short dramatic verse, set up to the memory of ‘ Thomas 
‘ames, who for thirty years played the trombone at the 
Theatre Royal’ : 


‘«“ This world’s a stage,”’ act well thy part, 
Lay this important truth to heart ; 
If Life ’s a Comic Farce to thee, 
’Twill end in Death’s deep Tragedy.’ 


An extremely good example of a laudatory epitaph comes 
from Devonshire. and is inscribed on the headstone of a 
local ‘Teacher of Music.” This worthy, according to his 
mural lines, was an excellent domestic character, and it is 
sincerely to be hoped that all that has been said about him 
jsabove suspicion. It reads : 


‘ He liv’d a calm, domestic Life ; 
He lov’d his Children and his Wife, 
His Friends, his King, his Country too ; 
All this, indeed, Selt-Love may do : 
But this Good Man, we know possess’d, 
True Christian Virtue in his Breast ; 
His Social Love was unconfin’d, 
He lov’d, he prayed for all Mankind. 
Out of the little store he had, 
To help the poor his heart was Glad ; 
And when they thank’d him, thus spake he: 
“Give thanks to God, and not to me ; 
Intreat that He'd increase my store, 
That I may give you Ten times more.” 
This was his Practice day by day ; 
But more we must forbear to say ; 
For he who lies beneath this stone, 
Unwilling was to have it known.’ 


A travelling musician of the old school is thus com- 
memorated at Chester. Of Irish descent, his death was 
occasioned by gluttonry : 


“Ve who have dainty Palates, lend an Ear 

To one who little thought of lying here : 

If you the cause of my decease would know, 
Repast delicious proved my overthrow ! 

By eating Cherries I a Surfeit got, 

And here they've laid my Body down to rot: 
Ye dear //thernians, and ye Britons too, 

O curb your appetites, whate’er you do; 
Intemp’rance makes the Suicide and Glutton ; 
Beware of eating—/oo much Beef and Mutton.’ 


A bell-ringer’s epitaph may still be seen at the little village 
of Leeds in Kent. Set up to the memory of John Barham, 
the inscription dates from 1818, and reads as follows : 


‘In Memory of John Barham of this Parish, 
Who departed this Life, Jan 14. 1818. aged 93 years. 

Who from the year 1744 to the year 1814 rung in Kent 
and elsewhere 112 peals ; not less than 5040 changes in each 
peal, & called Bobs &c for most of the peals. 

And April 7 and 8, 1761, assisted in ringing 
40, 320 Bob major in 27 hours.’ 


fit is interesting to note that up to the time of Barham’s 
* death his feat of bell-ringing, a complete set of changes on 
eight bells, constituted a record. This was as much a feat 
of endurance as skill, seeing that he had not a moment’s rest 
for twenty-seven hours ! 
Yet another specimen of a bell-ringer’s epitaph may 
perhaps be allowed a place here. It is at Bingley, Yorks, 
and dates from 1844 : 


‘In Memory of HEZEKIAH BRIGGs. 
Who died Aug 5th 1844 in the Soth year of his age. 
He was Sexton at this Church 43 years, 
and interred upwards of 7,000 corpses. 


Here lies an old ringer, beneath the cold clay, 

ho has rung many peals both serious and gay ; 
Through Gramdsire and Trebles with ease he could range, 
Till death called a 80d, which brought round the last 


Change. 





For all the village came to him when they had need to 
call ; 
His counsel free to all was given, for he was kind to all. 
Ring on, ring on, sweet Sabbath bell, 
Still kind to me thy matins swell, 
And when from earthly things I part, 
Sigh o’er my grave, and lull my heart.’ 


It must be conceded that the foregoing has the very 
essence of an old English epitaph, and was well worthy of 
this grand old village sexton. 


Our next specimen is the epitaph of the famous Mr. 
George Smart, a brilliant illustration of all that an epitaph 
should be, brief and modest. It runs: 

In the vault beneath 
lie the Remains of 
Mr. GEORGE SMART, 
Late Treasurer, one of the Founders, 
and the unceasing friend of the 
New Musical Fund, 

Established 16th April, 1786, for the relief ot 
Decayed Musicians, their widows, and orphans. 
The Society, lamenting their irreparable loss, 
Have in Gratitude erected this Tablet. 

Died at Edinburgh, 4th September, 1818, aged 67 years. 

During the restoration of Harpole Church, Northampton- 
shire, some years ago, the following interesting inscription 
was brought to light ; it was inscribed on a stone let into the 
wall near the chancel door : 

‘Psalm 23. Meeter ° 

Erected by his Scholars of Harpole. 

Sam. LEEK, died Apl. 13, 1729, 
Aged 46 yrs. 

He larned singing far and near 
Full 20 year or more ; 

But fatal Death hath stopt his breth, 
And he can larne no more. 

His scholars all that are behinde 
Singing he did unfold, 

Exhorting all their God to minde 
Before they turn to molde.’ 


Bunhill Fields burial ground, City Road, provides us with 
a very good example of a musical epitaph, the inscription 
being contained on a plain upright stone standing near the 
western boundary of the northern portion of the enclosure. 
It runs as follows : 

‘In Memory of 
Mr. WILLIAM SHRUBSOLE, 
Who died the 18th of January, 1806, 
Aged 46 years. 

Composer of ‘‘ Mile’s Lane.” 
[Here follow the first three bars of this once well-known 
tune in its original key of C.] 
Also 
Mr. JOHN BENJAMIN TOLKEIN, 
Died January 27th, 1819, 

Aged 66, 

And Mary his Wife, 

Died March 16th, 1837, 

Aged 91.’ 

From the little village of Bakewell, Derbyshire, comes an 
interesting verse regarding an erstwhile parish clerk : 

‘The vocal powers here let us mark 

Of PHILLIP, our late parish clerk : 

In church none ever heard a layman, 
With a clearer voice say Amen. 

Who now with Hallelujah's sound 
Like him can make the roof rebound ? 
The choirs lament his choral tones, 
The town so soon,—here lie his bones.’ 

As a final quotation we print three lines which are 
engraved on an old bell in one of our English villages : lines 
which teem with epigram and philosophy : 

‘ To call the folks to church in time—I chire ; 
When mirth and pleasure ’s on the wing—I ring ; 
When from the body parts the soul—I toll.’ 





* Here follows a notation of the Psalm. 
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London Concerts. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS—QUEEN’'S HALL. 

These admirable concerts have been given to audiences of 
various sizes since our last record. The classics have been 
well in evidence On September 22 a Beethoven night 
included the Violin Concerto (to us, we are sorry to confess, 
sometimes very tedious), played by Mr. Arthur Beckwith, 
and an excellent performance of the eighth Symphony. On 
September 26 Frank Bridge’s delightfully dainty arrangements 
of ‘ Sally in our alley’ and ‘ Cherry Ripe’ were welcome to 
the audience. 

A new Suite by Rebikov, entitled ‘ Tne Christmas Tree.’ 
brought forward on September 28, proved to be one of the 
most interesting of this season’s novelties. The story basis 
of the six movements is derived from fairy lore, in which a 
desolate beggar-maiden is given a vision of her late mother 
and of a fairy prince who takes her to a children’s Christmas 
party. There is nothing characteristically Russian in the 
idiom of the music, but all the same it presents attractive 
fancifulness. 

On October 3 orchestral arrangements by Mr. Ross 
Jungrickel of two of the late Edward MacDowell’s 
pianoforte pieces, ‘ Poeme Erotique’ and a ‘ Scotch Poem’ 
were fairly successful. One speculates as to whether the 
composer would have cared tor the transference of his 
pianoforte ideas to the larger canvas of the orchestra. 
M. de Greef’s arrangement for orchestra of ‘* Four old 
Flemish Folk-songs’ agreeably showed this fine musician’s 
talent. The music is so fluent, lucid, and sane. On 
October 4 Mr. Cecil Baumer played MacDowell’s fine 
Pianoforte Concerto in D minor. 

On October 9 the novelty offered was Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
suite, ‘Pan Voyevoda.’ On the whole, this work cannot 
be said to be one of this composer's best compositions. 
The orchestration provides ample interest for the ear, and 
there is nothing difficult to follow. Miss Clara Butterworth, 
who is making great progress in public favour, gave an 
impressive performance of Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Letter song’ from 
* Eugéne Oneigin.’ 

On October t1 a brilliant performance of Liszt’s 
*Rhapsodie Espagnole’ by Mr. Murdoch to some extent 
atoned for the paucity of interesting ideas in the work. 
The ‘Brandenburg’ Suite in F, with Messrs. Fransella, 
McDonagh, Gyp, and Beckwith as soloists, was a dream of 
analloyed beauty. 

A Symphonic Fantasia for pianoforte and orchestra, 
composed by * Georges Dorlay’ (a member of the Orchestra 
who writes under this pseudonym) was the feature of the 
concert on October 18. The Fantasia, which is called ‘ La 
Lutte et l’Espoir,’ has an intimate poetic basis, inasmuch as 
it reflects the moods of a composer as experienced by 
Mr. ‘ Dorlay.’ It has moments of eloquence, and there is in 
it the note of pessimism and despair. But although it has 
this interest, it is not on the whole a moving composition. 
Mr. Benno Moiseiwitsch played the solo part with rare 
brilliance. 

The Season closed on October 21. Sir Henry Wood, the 
conductor, is to be congratulated on the breadth of his 
outlook in the construction of programmes. 





LONDON STRING QUARTET. 

It is gratifying to note that this fine quartet party is to 
give another series of concerts this season at A®olian 
Hall. At the first of the series, given on October 20, the 
supreme excellence of the ensemble was .s evident as ever. 
Mr. Frank Bridge's * Bologna’ Quartet and the F minor 
(Op 34) Pianoforte Quartet by Brahms, with Miss Fanny 
Davies as pianist, were strong features of the programme. 
The concerts will take place every Friday until December 8. 


MISS ADELA VERNE’S RECITALS 

Miss Adela Verne’s pianoforte recitals are looked forward 
to by at least a select and highly-appreciative audience. 
The wonder is that the innumerable folk who rush after 
some other pianists do not attend the recitals in overwhelming 
numbers, for it is certain that no finer playing is offered to 
the public. At her first recital, given at Queen’s Hall 
on October 18, the principal work brought forward was 
Paderewski’s monumental Sonata in E flat minor, Op. 21. 








This work, which takes nearly an hour to perform, ig jg 
three movements. It held the attention of the audienc 
chiefly, we are inclined to say, because of the charm of the 
playing. It is not that the Sonata is lacking in appeg 
of its own, but after it was over it did not leave a great 
impression on the memory. We are afraid it will not be 
heard often enough to enable us to revise this feeling. Five 
Chopin items, including the great Polonaise, Op. 53, wer 
played splendidly ; and three Liszt pieces served to exhihjs 
Miss Verne’s great mastery of technique and interpretation, 


Miss Gwynne Kimpton is devoting her energies to th 
formation of an ‘Amateurs’ war orchestra’ for the purpose of 
giving concerts in aid of British war charities. 

The popular Saturday night concert series at the fine! 
Wesleyan Central Hall, Westminster, has been resumed 
with success. The audience on September 23 was over. 
whelming. The arrangements are under the capable 
direction of Mr. J. A. Meale, who himself contribute 
organ solos. 

A band composed of 250 Canadians gave a concert at the 
Royal Albert Hall on September 24 in aid of the Dominions 
Base Hospital It served to exhibit the high standard of 
ability attained by the Dominion players. The programm 
included Bizet’s ‘ Patrie’ Overture and the well-known 
*Casse Noisette.’ The Canadian conductor, Bandmaste 
J. Stelges, is evidently an able musician. He shared th 
conducting with the ubiquitous Sir Thomas Beecham. 

One De Pachmann pianoforte recital is singularly like 
others this distinguished player gives. On September 30 he 
fascinated and amused a vast audience at Queen’s Hall with 
a diversified programme, and he showed his customary 
amiability. It seems that his smile will not come off. 

The ballad concerts given at the Royal Albert Hall and 
the Queen's Hall on Saturday afternoons maintain the 
interest of the large circle of concert-goers who enjoy hearing 
good singing even when some of the music is weak. At the 
Queen's Hall there is the attraction of the first-rate smal] 
orchestra under Mr. Alec Maclean. 

Mr. Mark Hambourg havirg by his great powers created 
his own public is almost sure of support. On October 14 be 
gave a recital at AZolian Hall from the works of Chopin 
and Schumann. The Etude in F major (Op 10) of th 
former composer was wonderfully well played, but some other 
interpretations took what seemed to be unwarrantabl 
liberty. However it is a free country. 

On October 11 the orchestra of the Great Easten 
Railway Musical Society paid another visit to the Cor 
valescent Hospital at Woodcote Park, Epsom, where they 
entertained an audience of some 1,500 of our wounded fighting 
men. The full orchestra, numbering some seventy players, 
composed of servants of the railway whose duties necessitate 
their retention with the Company, others of non-military age 
and several returned from the Front wounded, was in good 
form, and the soloists, Miss Annie Bartle, Miss Minn 
Deacon, and Mr. F. L. Rawles (post-horn) were equally 
successful. 

Miss Jan Hailey, a Leeds singer, made a bid for Londoa 
fame at A£olian Hall on October 17. She isa pleasing singet 
Experience may enable her to command a good position. 

Miss Edith Walton gave a_ pianoforte recital a 
olian Hall on October 18. Her programme included 
works by Corelli, Lully, Rameau, Beethoven, and Mozatty 
She is an accomplished player. 

The South Place (near Moorgate Street Station) Sundar 
Popular Concerts, given at six o'clock p.m., continue 
provide chamber-music programmes of remarkable interes 
and the executants are well-known professionals. Th 
selection performed on October 15 was a typical one 
The Strihg Quartets (played by the Paul Brunet patty 
included Schumann’s Op. 41 in F, Mendelssohns 
‘ Unfinished,” and Dobnanyi’s Op. 15 in D flat. Besides 
songs—all of the best brand—were sung by Miss Beatne 
Spence. 

— 


A storv—quite true—is going round that tells how Sit 
Edward Elgar sacrificed 3¢. in order to rescue a toad from 
the attentions of some street urchins. One newspaper loos 
forward to a tone-poem on this touching basis. A new ‘To 
und Verklarung ’? 
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| LA MUSIQUE DE LA GARDE REPUBLICAINE. 
a The visit of the French State Band to London has been 
one of the most interesting events in October. It was not 
only that che performances of the Band were looked forward 
= to, but there was the spice of warm sentiment in the desire 
o welcome an organization that was felt to be representing 
the French nation for the time. The Band arrived at 
= | Charing Cross on September 28, and had a royal welcome, 
w— the massed bands of the Guards, including the pipers 
of the Scots, forming their escort. The march down 
ur Whitehall and past Buckingham Palace to the quarters 
‘oned to them at Weilington Barracks, must have convinced 
the guests of the sincerity of the regard of the people 
— who, as we all know, cannot be enthusiastic to order. 
: rt A concert organized on behalf of French War charities, and 
given at the Royal Albert Hall on, October 3, was the first 
important public appearance of the Band. Interest was 
great, and notwithstanding the high prices of admission, every 
seat was sold, the audience numbering between eight and 


nine thousand persons. 
A It was a rare expericnce, for not only did the guest band 
“ play, but the massed Guards bands, totalling about 250 
performers, were there to show the quality of British lungs. 
our The Frenchmen did not play with the British bands ; the 
unfortunate difference of standard pitch made that impossible. 
For those, like ourselves, who enjoy a bath of rich sonority, 
the performances of the massed bands was unforgettable. 
=—- The gorgeous tone of the basses was thrilling, and for once 
mm the Albert Hall organ had to submit to the process of 
downing. The massed Lands played the ‘March et 
Cortége’ from ‘ La Reine de Saba’ (Gounod), and the Overture 
~ to ‘Macbeth’ (Sullivan). Although the tone of the French 
. Band was dwarfed by the prodigious sonority of the com- 
—: bined British bands, it was quickly apparent in their first 
- selection, the Overture ‘Le Roi de Lahore’ (Massenet), 
that their speciality was the beauty of quality of their 
_ tone, general refinement, and complete unity. This was 
quickly recognised by the audience. In a selection from 
the late Ernest Reyer's ‘Sigurd’ the Band displayed 
virtuosity, and in the suite ‘Les Deux Pigeons’ (Messager) 
the solo-playing was a strong feature. The final item was 
a new descriptive Fantasia by the clever conductor, 
-” Le Capitaine G. Balay. It is entitled ‘ L’Armée Francaise 
| sur la Marne,’ and was intended to stir the memories of the 

great Marne battle. Some realistic passages served to show 
the great executive powers of the players. The piece had 
e, a popular appeal. Besides the instrumental numbers, 
vocal items—on the whole not worthy of such a great 
occasion—were sung by Miss Rosina Buckman, Miss 
=| Phyllis Lett, M. Henri Leoni, and Mr. Thorpe Bates. 
=| Captain J. Mackenzie Rogan, M.V.O., conducted the 


massed bands. 
During their stay in London the Band were féted and 
B. nourished as probably they never have been before. The 


powers-that-be jostled one another in the desire to do 
af honour to the guests, who were obviously delighted with their 
| reception. They returned to Paris on October 6. Again 
= their escort to the station was the Guards band, and again 
there was the exhibition of warm-hearted enthusiasm by 
crowds of people. 


| P) * THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


This old institution will give six concerts at Queen’s Hall 
on the following dates (all Mondays): November 13, 27, 
| December 11, January 29, February 26, and March 12. 
They will all commence at 6.30 p.m. No further particulars 
have reached us, 


According to a report dated September 17, from Prague, a 
new opera entitled ‘Kain und Abel,’ by Weingartner, was 
played for the first time on September 17 in the New German 
| my of that city with splendid mzise-er-scéve and immense 

success. 





a. accomplished young Belgian violinist, Mlle. 
Maud Delstauche, made a very successful appearance at 
juxton sonny. She is a pupil of M. Ysaye. 
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QUEEN’S HALL SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 

The first of the Saturday afternoon Symphony Concerts 
was given on October 14. The programme included the 
*Meistersinger’ Overture, Handel’s Concerto Grosso No. 6, 
in G minor, Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, with Albert 
Sammons as the soloist, Borodin’s fine second Symphony, and 
as a novelty M. Gabriel Pierné’s Prelude for full orchestra, 
‘Les Cathédrales.’ This important work was written to a 
poem by M. Morand, but on this occasion it was played 
without the recitation. The composer endeavours to induce 
a serious mood derived from the contemplation of the 
desolation of destruction and the aspiration that survives all 
disaster. The music is often strong and searching, and the 
orchestration is sometimes exciting. We hope to hear the 
work again soon. Another item deserves special mention, 
namely, Mr. Frank Bridge’s ‘ Lament,’ written for a string 
orchestra. The tribute is to the memory of a child who 
went down in the Zwsz/anéa, and it is duly pathetic and 
simple. Sir Henry Wood conducted as usual. 


THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


We are glad to note that this organization will give a 
series of orchestral concerts this season. A _ prospectus 
issued early in October has occasioned considerable discussion, 
which doubtless has acted as an excellent advertisement 
for the concerts. Not being in a financial position to 
justify risks, the directors decided to offer their patrons what 
experience had shown was the music they most cared to hear, 
namely, the well-known classics. But protests have been 
considered, and the scheme as modified is now, it may be 
hoped, satisfactory to the general public. 

The concerts are to be given at Queen’s Hall on Mondays, 
at8.op.m. The experiment made last season of commencing 
at 6.15 was apparently not successful in drawing audiences. 
The first concert was given on October 23, and was conducted 
by M. Safonov with his customary fire and ability. It 
included two of Beethoven’s Symphonies, the second and 
fifth, the ‘ Egmont’ Overture, and the ‘ Emperor’ Concerto, 
the solo part of which was finely played by M. Moiseiwitsch. 


BEECHAM OPERA SEASON. 
ALDWYCH THEATRE. 

The autumn season opened on October 14 with a fine 
performance of Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson and Delilah,’ which 
was given in English. Miss Edna Thornton showed much 
capacity in the part of Delilah, and Mr. Frederic Blamey 
was « good Samson. Other “members of the cast were 
Mr. Frederic Austin, Mr. Foster Richardson, and Mr. 
Norman Allin, a new-comer in Opera, and the possessor of 
a very fine bass voice. The opera was well mounted. 
Mr. Percy Pitt conducted. ‘Tristan,’ also in English, 
was given on October 18 with amazing success. It is 
certain that opera audiences do not intend to boycott later 
Wagnerian music. Miss Rosina Buckman and Mr. Frank 
Mullings were in the two leading parts, and Mlle. Autran 
was an attractive Brangine. Mr. Julius Harrison conducted. 
‘The Magic Flute’ was performed on October 19, and was, 
as in the previous season, adequately mounted and cast. The 
singing was full of charm, and the concerted music especially 
was well done. The orchestra, under Mr. Goossens, was 
always well controlled. The audience was not a very large 
one. ‘La Bohéme,’ ‘ Madame Butterfly,’ and ‘ Faust’ are 
other operas that have been performed up to the time we 
write. 





The Dumfries Select Orchestra, an excellent organization 
whose doings under Mr. Stark we have recorded from time to 
time, announces a season of five concerts. The programmes 
list two Symphonies and two Overtures by Beethoven. Bach’s 
Concerto in E for violin and orchestra, with that highly 
accomplished artist, Miss Marjorie Hayward as the soloist, is 
an item. Mr. Stark is not announced as conductor, but we 
presume he will continue to act it that capacity. 

Messrs. Bechstein’s business premises, including the fine 
Bechstein Hall, are to come under the hammer in order to 
carry out the decision of the Board of Trade to wind-up the 
Company. The stock of pianofortes and the tuning connection 
are to sold. 
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Music in the Provinces. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 


BELFAST. 

The Philharmonic Society’s forty-third season had an 
auspicious commencement on October 6. The programme 
was of a varied nature, selected with a view to giving 
interesting work to the choir and band and at the same time 
affording the subscribers professional performances of a high 
class. The choice of artists was happy. It is enough to 
name Mr. Albert Sammons and Mr. William Murdoch (both 
of whom wore the King’s uniform), and the solo-vocalist, 
Mr. Bridge Peters, who deserves his high reputation as a 
sound musician and tasteful exponent of good compositions. 
The works for the choir were Stanford’s Choral Song ‘ The 
Last Post,’ and Brewer’s Choral Ballad ‘ Sir Patrick Spens.’ 
Both works call for careful preparation, and the latter 
especially is difficult beyond the average. The Society's 
conductor, Mr. E. Godfrey Brown, showed as usual his skill 
and ability in the training of his forces, and in his conducting 
of a very complete performance of both works. 

Interesting solos were played by the violinist and pianist, 
and it would be impossible for any audience to be more 
enthusiastic than that which in spell-bound silence heard 
them interpret compositions of Grieg, Delius, Brahms, 
Chopin, Kreisler and other great writers. A _ spirited 
performance by the orchestra of Liszt’s ‘ Hungarian 
Rhapsody’ No. 2, closed an excellent concert. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


The formation of a new musical organization under the 
title of the Midland Concert Promoters’ Asscciation, in 
which the Lord Mayor of Birmingham (Alderman Neville 
Chamberlain, J.P.) takes great interest, was inaugurated by 
a celebration luncheon given by the Lord Mayor at the 
Grand Hotel on September 15, the chief object of this new 
Society being the establishment of a permanent local 
orchestra. The guests present included Sir Henry Wood, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Mr. Landon Ronald, Dr. Sinclair, 
and other musicians of note, all of whom were in favour of 
the establishment of such an organization. The Lord Mayor 
has kindly consented to become its first president. 

The list of coming local concerts is constantly being 
augmented by some new ventures, and the autumn and 
winter season is likely to assume quite an important aspect 
in this direction. The first of three orchestral concerts 
organized by Mr. Richard Wassell was Feld at the 
Town Hall on September 30, a packed audience being 
present. The orchestra so ably conducted by Mr. Wassell 
constituted an admirable rank and file of over fifty reliable 
performers, whom further ensemble practice will weld into a 
plastic unity. Already the playing of Schumann’s Symphony 
in B flat, Op. 38, Jarnefelt’s bright ‘ Preludium,’ Wagner’s 
Prelude to ‘ Tristan and Isolda,’ and the Introduction to 
Act 3 of ‘ Lohengrin,’ gave proof of musicianship and an 
earnest endeavour to realise an intelligent reading. The 
guest of the evening was Mr. Mark Hambourg, the 
well-known pianist, who was a host in himself, and nothing 
could have surpassed his virile and inspired performance 
of Tchaikovsky's Concerto in B flat minor, excellently 
accompanied by the orchestra under Mr. Wassell’s watchful 
beat. Later in the evening Mr. Hambourg played a triad of 
well-known pianoforte soli. 

Under the auspices of the Birmingham Chamber Concerts 
Society, the first of five chamber music concerts was given at 
the Roya! Soeiety of Artists’ Exhibition Room on October 3, 
the executive again being the Catterall String Quartet. The 
programme consisted of Arensky’s String (Quartet in A minor, 
Op. 35; Bach’s Concerto for two violins with pianoforte 
accompaniment ; and Beethoven’s String Quartet in F minor, 
Op. 95. The principal feature of that concert was the virile 
and altogether magnificent performance of the Bach Concerto 
by Messrs. Catterall and Bridge, admirably supported on the 
pianoforte by Mr. T. Appleby Matthews. 

The Birmingham Choral Union opened its series of concerts 


at the Town Hall on October 7 with a miscellaneous 








programme, but without an orchestra. Choral numbers wep 
restricted to the singing of part-songs by the choir, including 
Eaton Faning’s ‘Song of the Vikings,’ Elgar's ‘As torrens 
in summer,’ Sullivan’s ‘The long day closes,’ and Colin 
Taylor’s delightful ‘Slumber song of the Madonna,’ fy 


ladies’ voices only. It was especially the last-named thy 
came upon the listener as a revelation, for its performang 
was infinitely refined, exquisite in purity and beauty of tone 
reflecting the utmost credit upon Mr. Richard Wassell, ty 
chorus-master and conductor of the Society. The sob 
vocalists were Miss Emily Breare (soprano) and Mr. Charls 
Tree (baritone), who quite delighted the large audieng 
present with their captivating singing. Mr. Arthur Cooke 
one of our foremost pianists, played Dupont’s ‘ Le St 
Perpétuel’ and Liszt’s Transcription of the Wedd 
March and Elves’ Dancg from Mendelssohn’s ‘ Midsummg 
Night’s Dream’ in bravura manner, his performance eliciting 
enormous enthusiasm, encores being irresistible. Mr. C.W, 
Perkins contributed several organ solos to the delight of the 
audience ; also he had to give several encores. 

Under the concert-direction of Messrs. Dale & Forty, 
M. Vladimir de Pachmann gave a pianoforte recital in the 
Town Hall on October 9, to a crowded audience. His 
programme naturally contained a copious Chopin selection, 
including the Ballade in A flat, Op. 47, and the fin 
Nocturne in C minor, but nothing surpassed his exquisit 
playing of the posthumous Valse in G flat, and the foun) 
Impromptu in F minor, Op. 172, by Schubert, at one times 
great favourite here with the late Sir Charles Hallé. Th 
encores were numerous, including Chopin’s Studies inG fat, 
and the one on the black keys. It was at a Hartise 
Concert thirty-three years ago (November, 1883), tha 
Pachmann made his first appearance here, his coadjutors 
that concert being Madame Albani, Madame Enrique, 
Joseph Maas, and Papini the violinist. 

The Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association 
inaugurated its current series of concerts at the Town Hall « 
October 14, with an excellent and impressive performance d 
‘Elijah’ under Mr. Joseph H. Adams’s alert conductor 
ship. The choir, although somewhat depleted in the rank 
of tenors and basses, was nevertheless well balanced, all the 
principal choral numbers being given with artistic gradatio 
of light and shade and variety of tone-colour. The orchestn, 
so ably led by Mr. H. Newman, was quite efficient, andd 
course with Mr. C. W. Perkins at the organ most valubl 
help was rendered to the choir. Miss Lilian Green under 
took the solo soprano par? in the oratorio with distinctior, 
exhibiting a voice of a pure and sweet quality. The gre 
aria ‘Hear ye, Israel’ was delivered with feeling ai 
sincerity, and Miss Green also rendered artistic help int 
concerted numbers. Madame Marguerite Gell unfortunately 
suffered from a severe relaxed throat, and only with gret 
effort was she able tosustain the contralto part. Mr. Emet 
R. Ludlow gave the tenor soli in his customary expressit 
manner. The part of Elijah rested with Mr. Charles Til, 
and could not have been better allotted, an excellet 
delivery, sonority of tone, and dramatic express 
characterizing his splendid assumption. 

In the large Lecture Theatre of the Midland Institst 
a stage performance of Humperdinck’s Fairy Opera ‘ Hine 
and Gretel’ was given on October 14 by Miss Elma Bakes 
pupils, assisted by Mr. John Goss, baritone, who represent?! 
the Father. Mr. T. M. Appleby accompanied the wi 
opera on the pianoforte, no orchestra being available. + 
considerable sum will be realised by this performance n# 
cf the Children’s Country Holiday Society. 

The first of six Hallé Orchestra Concerts provided forts 
season was given in the Town Hall on October 18, undertie 
best auspices, a large and enthusiastic audience beng 
present, including the Lord Mayor of Birminghs® 
‘Alderman Neville Chamberlain, J.P.) and Mrs. Chane 
lain. Sir Thomas Beecham conducted an _adminit 
programme of music, which comprised Mozart's Overturet® 
the ‘ Magic Flute,’ César Franck’s Symphony, Stravinsiys 
‘Petrouchka Ballet’ (last scene), and Rimsky-Korsakos 
‘Scheherazade.’ The novelty was the Symphony, 2 ¥ 
characteristic of the composer's individuality which one ™ 
glad to hear. The splendid playing of the band came alae 
asarevelation. Messrs. Dale & Forty have undertaken 
management of these concerts. 
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BOURNEMOUTH. 
The absence during the last two or three months of any 
information as to the progress of music at Bournemouth has 
not been due to the abandonment or curtailment of our 
musical activities, but has been entirely caused by the 
inability of the present writer to furnish his usual summary 
of events. 

It is now too late to refer to those fixtures of the departed 
Autumn season that have not already been dealt with, and 
we will merely close that chapter of our chronicle by 
remarking that many attractive concerts were arranged and 
subsequently carried out in a very successful manner. 

First in order among the important events of the Winter 

n was the recent visit of the Carl Kosa Opera Company, 
ich occupied the Theatre Royal for one week. This 
company is far and away the best of those visiting this town, 
and after an absence of some four or five years a warm 
welcome was extended to it. We were able to attend only 
one performance, that of Bruneau’s powerful work, ‘The 
attack on the mill’; but this was sufficient to afford us a 
good idea of the strength of the combination. A thoroughly 
autistic performance resulted from the efforts of the extremely 
capable principals, supported as they were by much good 
chorus-singing and a decidedly efficient orchestra. 

At the Winter Gardens, Mr. Dan Godfrey has achieved 
the incredible by issuing a prospectus which presents little 
if any variation from those of pre-war days. In the third 
year of war it is indeed a feat to have announced Symphony 
Concerts, ‘ Monday Special’ Concerts, a large number of 
recitals, and all the multifarious lighter entertainments, just 
as in years gone by. It speaks well for the courage and 
persistence of those who control the fortunes of the Winter 
Gardens. The first Symphony Concert was given on 
October 12, an excellent start to the season being made 
with thoroughly sound performances of Beethoven's C minor 
Symphony, Glazounov’s Paraphrase on the National Anthems 
of the Allies, and a Cradle Song by Selim Palmgren. 
Mile. Juliette Folville, the distinguished composer and 
professor of the pianoforte at the Liége Conservatoire, and 
whose great talent Bournemouth has had more than one 
opportunity of observing, was the soloist of the occasion. 
This excellent performer, whose pearly touch is a delight to 
hear, played her own Concerto in D minor, a composition 
containing much sterling music of a lofty character. 

The ‘ Monday Specials’ are this year designed upon some- 
what lighter lines than heretofore, in order to secure a more 
decided contrast to the Symphony Concerts. A feature, 
however, is to be made of chamber music, and at the first 
concert of the series, on October 16, T. F. Dunhill’s Quintet 
in E flat for violin, ’cello, clarinet, horn, and pianoforte was 
capably played by Messrs. King-Hall, Hend. Wolters, 
Ferrari, Trevisone, and Birch, members of the Orchestra. 
The principal interest in the orchestral music centred in a 
Suite from Wormser’s ‘ L’ Enfant Prodigue’ music, which 
proved exceedingly effective. Sefior José de Moraes sang 
the ‘Flower Song’ from ‘Carmen’ and other items with no 
little skill. 

A large number of well-known artists are listed for recitals, 
&c., and on Saturday last (October 14) a beginning was made 
by Sapellnikov, who presented his audience with a wholly 
enjoyable afternoon’s music. 


BRISTOL. 


the military authorites for two years, is fortunately available 
or musical engagements this season, and Bristolians will 
welcome the announcement that the Bristol Choral Society 
8 to give two concerts, in preparation for which the members 
start rehearsing under Mr. George Riseley, on November 7. 
Messiah’ is to be given on December 16, with Miss Hatchard, 
Miss Phyllis Lett, Capt. John Coates, and Mr. Lycett as 
principals, and a choir and band numbering five hundred. 
Possibly the decision to hold the concert in the afternoon 
mstead of the evening, owing to the darkened streets, wil! 
result ina good demand for seats. The principal feature of 

second concert will be ‘ Elijah’; it will be preceded 
ya novelty so far as Bristol is concerned, the short new 
vork, Elgar's ‘For the Fallen.’ The principals on this 








dertaken te 










xeasion will be Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Phyllis Lett, 
t. Reed, and Mr. Radford. 





The Colston Hall, which has been in the occupation of | C 





The visit to the Victoria Rooms on October 6 of M. 
Pachmann delighted a large audience. A magnificent 
reception awaited the virtuoso, and his poetic interpretations, 
especially of a number of Chopin items, were such that the 
programme was greatly prolonged. Brahms’s Capriccio in 
C sharp minor was repeated, but the applause continuing, the 
aged pianist gave beautiful performances of Mendelssohn’s 
Rondo Capriccioso and part of a Liszt Polonaise. 

A large congregation gathered in the Church of St. Mary 
Redcliff on October 9, when Mr. Herbert W. Ilunt gave a 
recital consisting mainly of compositions by British composers, 
including the Introduction and Fugue in D minor by 
Peasall. Other composers represented were Alan Gray, 
B. Luard-Selby, Dr. A. Herbert Brewer, H. Arnold Smith, 
Edmund Thos. Chipp, and W. T. Best. In addition to 
the items by British composers, Rheinberger’s Sonata in E flat, 
No. 13, was brilliantly played. 

The visit of Madame Kirkby Lunn on November 2 is being 
anticipated with a great deal of pleasure. She will be 
supported by Miss Marjorie Hayward (violin) and Mr. 
William Murdoch (pianoforte). 





We regret to find that Mr. J. P. Perry, who has been our 
esteemed representative at Bristol since 1899, is no longer 
able to undertake the duties of that post. The Editor desires 
to express his thanks to Mr, Perry for his loyal services, and 
to wish him years of happiness in his retirement. 

Mr. Perry also resigns his post as critic of the /Ves/eri 
Daily Press, with which paper he has been connected for 
forty-seven years. He retires with the goodwill of a large 
circle of his fellow journalists. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
DEVON. 

Torquay Town Council has reversed its resolution to lease 
the Pavilion to a London agent, and has decided to carry 
on the Pavilion under the management of the present com- 
mittee for the next twelve months, with an orchestra of 
sixteen performers and a musical director. Mr. Joseph 
Ivimey, the late musical director, has been obliged to return 
to London, and Mr. Edgar Heap has been appointed to act 
temporarily. Musical events of special interest have been 
concerts by Belgian artists on September 20; the Imperial 
Russian Ballet on the following date ; a typical concert by 
the Firing Line Concert-Party (Messrs. Walter Hyde, 
Charles Tree, Sydney Brooks, Lloyd Powell, and Nelson 
Jackson), who came direct from the trenches in France ; 
and a visit from Princess Iwa, a New Zealand Maori 
contralto singer, who gave characteristic songs, and was 
associated with Mr. Wilson Thornton (baritone) and the 
orchestra. 

At Barnstaple, on September 19, a party of seven Belgian 
artists gave a ballad concert on behalf of wounded soldiers. 
The vocal items were almost invariably operatic excerpts sung 
by Madame Mary Rizzini, Mlle. Juliette Autran, M. 
Frangois Sirou, and M. Jules Colbert. Familiar violin music 
was played by M. Gustave Walther; Madame 
Boin-Kufferath, ‘cellist, represented Boéllmann, Schubert, 
and Davidoff in her selection ; and M. Paul Kochs was the 
director and accompanist. A pianoforte recital given in the 
same town on September 22, by Miss Violet Clarence (Mrs. 
a Becket Williams), included as novelties two 
compositions by the pianiste’s husband. The vocalist was 
Miss Lilian Reeve. In the Theatre Royal, at Barnstaple, 
four performances were given during the week beginning 
October 2 of a pageant representing ‘ Children through the 
centuries,’ compiled by the Rev. C. V. R. Scott. Music 
was largely used during and between the scenes, and Mr. 
Ernest Manning conducted a capable little orchestra. A 
special word of praise must be given to a choir of girls from 
the Grammar School, who, trained by Miss Jenkin, sang in 
two-parts illustrative and commentatory carols and songs. 
The tone was pure and finely blended, and in beauty of 
sentiment and artistic instinct the singing reached a high 
level. When the pageant was performed at Ilfracombe 
during the following week, an orchestra conducted by Miss 
Clarke and a choir conducted by Miss Warren were the 
music performers. Mr. W. R. Vaughan was stage-manager. 
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A party of ladies organized performances at Princetown | at the organ. Four Lanes United Methodist choir gave Univer 
on October 12 and 13 of an Operetta, ‘ The dissatisfied fairy,’ | a sacred concert on October 9, at Lanner, Mr. W, Robers will cor 
and a miscellaneous programme. being organist. ST is the fi 

Two concerts comprising orchestral and vocal music were Mr. A. Worth, organist of St. Kew, at an organ recital Sheard. 
given at Exeter on October 6, under the auspices of the old| St. Teath on October 15, played an Introduction a The 
Ist KR. V. and Exeter Public Band. Mr. A. Norman Kendall, | Allegro by Bach, F. G. Ouseley’s ‘St. Polycarp,’ a Berceys Festiva 
bandmaster of the 4th Devons, managed to draw together | by Dallbruck, an Andante by Clementi, and various piers balance 
an orchestra of sixty players, including several wearers of | by Smart and Elgar. (Quartets were sung by the Mise = 
khaki. French music was largely represented, pieces by | Howell and Jenkin, and Messrs. Barriball and Greenwood | . be 
Ambroise Thomas, Gounod, Planquette, and Saint-Saéns ‘ : ot 

i 


being conspicuous. Very effective was the playing of WTS ; 
Sullivan’s ‘In Memoriam’ Overture, in which Mr. F. J. Pinn DUBLIN. x 
collaborated at the organ, and other English music was by} ‘The annual meetin —— 7 - 

. t a g of the Feis Ceoil Association wa J Qetober 
rag pg en play Wallace Masland and} held on October 12, when Sir John P. Griffith Pres babe 
Ol. -u. é S Sa ZS. : ; 

Plymouth Corporation Concerts opened a new season at be ge p Rtgs ye > —— & oa + 
the beginning of October, and in connection therewith a new unsatisfactory seeing that the competitions which were t a. 
development is the experiment of extra concerts on the first | have taken place in May were necessarily postponed oving 
October 3, Princese Iwa was the chief attinction ; and on |'0,the Rebellion of Easter week, and could not be bei 
the following Saturday the string band of the Royal Garrison a gg SE ge ce F ag = the Connie = 
wah Mie heya pede agg by Mr. R. G. Evans, | o6¢ National Education generously en! the use of th - rar 

‘ SS . ] nm © “ Ste : N y N " 2 2 . 

Dr. Weekes’s Orchestral Society has started practices, and a awe oll rege Mg beltdhes tak = ~ 
Plymouth Madrigal Society reassembled for training under | }, : ery hi . er “4 the 
Dr. Harold Lake. Plymoeth Orpheus Male Chor (Mr. mtenens af Cho Gite Oh SND Site dine a and which | of the 
D. Parkes, conductor) has frequently sung to and for the — ay aps (ag a Oe 
soldiers, and sang on October $ on behalf of the National “ "Maltby (from Chester) and Mr. Gill (from Armagh tion, hi 
Children’s Home at Devonport. The choir is preparing @ | have been a A wer to the choir of Christ Church Catheini | "9.2% 
big bill—dare one say, too big a bill >—for November, when in| i, place of ite Dan Jones (deceased) end Me Ben Cox (violin) 
addition to its own performances, there will be music-making roll, on™ Mr. T. W. Hall has been appointed to the noble ar 
by four London artists, of whom Pachmann will be chief. chele' of the Cha 1 Royal <7 made a 
Plymouth Presbyterian Choir is another combination which - : the clev 


acts generously to the wounded soldiers and sailors, and a as Ge can 
concert was again given by them on September 27, Mr. P. EDINBURGH. o 
=. Butchers conducting. : : ve — ; evidence 
E. Butchers conducting The musical season promises to be a very uneventfal ott | prquisite 


A portion of the Royal Marine Band, conducted by Band-| practically no concerts of importance are announced. | of «4 
Sergt. Pike, played some delightful music at a matinée at| yecsrs, Paterson & Sons regret that they have been com *~ 
Plymouth on October 10, for the Lord Roberts Memorial Work- pelled to abandon all attempts to give orchestral concett saCCeeNE 
shops Fund. Mr. A, E. Evans, baritone, artistically sang | and other agents will only arrange from time to time. The Ivanov | 
songs by Lohr, Goetz, and Sanderson. Two local ladies popular Saturday Central Hall Concerts, arranged by i timplipi 
also sang, and particularly interesting was Col. Drury’s Hopkirk, have been resumed and are attracting god | tctited 
characteristic song, ‘The Red Marines, set by Molloy, and audiences. The first Harrison Concert was given o pare 
sung by Miss J. Featherstone, with chorus by twenty| October 14. The artists were M. Ysaye, who played bis M de 
members in uniform of the R.M. Girls’ Ambulance Company. | musical poem ‘ Extase,’ Miss Carrie Tubb, Messrs. Radiot October 

The epecenne Y ne seoSeen Plymouth Promenade Pier closed and Heather, and Mr. Charlton Keith at the pianolott | The preg 
with the week beginning October 8, and during the following M. Theo. Ysaye (who accompanied Eugene Ysaye) a! | sere of 
week six local concert-parties gave several entertainments | 4, Charlton Keith gave an enjoyable performance red 
there on behalf of Y.M.C.A. War Funds, displaying con-| gaint-Saéns’s Variations for two pianofortes on a Beethoret [ pretude 
siderable talent. The bands of various infantry regiments, | y-ome, 
massed to the number of 135 players, performed popular ~ — 
music at Plymouth on October 18, on behalf of a war fund. GLASGOW Me. V 
The volume of sound was overwhelming, and the solos were pat , . a Pi 
thus the most enjoyable. The several conductors used the} The management of the Choral and Orchestral Unie in the 
baton in turn, and the vocalists were Pte. R. A. Hargreaves | being faced with a large falling off in the matter of outs : 
(late tenor of the Moody-Manners Opera Company), Miss | engagements for the Scottish Orchestra, decided to o& fie 
Vivian Edwards, Mrs. Norman Kennedy, and Mr. Harry | continue for this year the usual series of orchestral concetts aie e 


Haynes. The band pieces comprised marches, military and | Consequently the coming musical season will be sho ° I Paned 
naval patrols, military tattoos, and opera selections. much of its interest. A series of thirteen Saturday evening rs ort 
concerts (with the customary New-Year's Day ‘ Messi br cond 
CORNWALL. performance by the Choral Union) will be given, and é a Sibel 
these the Fellowes String Quartet, the London Sty J festivo, 
On September 21, local talent at Penryn was devoted to} Quartet, and the Catterall String Quartet, with a brill rap 
raising funds to provide comforts for sick and wounded | array of solo vocalists and instrumentalists, will sustain €- Res All 
soldiers and sailors. The instrumentalists were Miss| programmes. Seldom have organists been heard at thee oad 


Olga Thomas (pianoforte), Gunner Bate (violin), Miss | concerts, but this year Mr. Herbert Walton, our pe Miss | 
Pauline Crothers (violin); and songs were sung by | Glasgow performer, and Mr. L. Van Houtte, the err Bute da 
Miss Kathleen Ide, Miss Ruth Hosken, Miss K. Richards, | Ypres Cathedral, will appear as soloists. At two of the | Dutt; wl 


and Mr. M. Richards. concerts the Choral Union (conducted, in the rag 4 aye 

To inaugurate a fund for organ renovation, the choir| Mr. Warren Clemens on military duty, by Mr. Dani i Aker 
of Paul Parish Church gave a concert on September 30, | Stephen) will take part. : ; n the 
organized by Mr. C. Aitken, choirmaster, and Mrs. W. Four Harrison Concerts will be given, the fourth bringing | €XCeption: 


Tregartha, organist. The choruses were supported by a small | the Hallé Orchestra with Sir Thomas Beecham as conduct. mre 
band, led by Miss Nunn, and part-songs, quartets, and solos | The Glasgow Abstainers’ Union Saturday Evening Concerts alread ' 
completed the programme. Mousehole Wesleyan Choir, | have been successfully resumed, and the directors are showng Meteo 
conducted by Mr. Sampson Hosking, sang the Cantata, | considerable enterprise in the programmes and performers me | 

Moses, the Deliverer,’ on October 8, and sacred songs | they present. . —— 
were contributed by individual members. Excellent juvenile | Choral music will be represented by the Orpheus Chor, jatar ay 
choral-singing was heard at Newlyn, on October 8, from a | which pursues its prosperous career in spite of war conditions. - iy ¢ 
party of children trained by Mrs. Pearson. An adult choir} Mr. A. M. Henderson has been compelled owing © ~— 
also sang choruses creditably, with Miss Mercella Roberts | absence of tenors and basses to change his plans with + Walfri 
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Pe University Choral Society, and for the present the Society The Music Sub-Committee of the Art Studies Association, 
choir gv | sill comprise female voices only. Another sign of the times | of which the president is the Director of Education, 
W. Robers is the formation of a new female-voice choir by Mr. F. O. | Mr. Legge, is desirous of raising the standard of artistic 
P Sheard, the deputy-leader of the Scottish Orchestra. appreciation of a sense of beauty in music, particularly 
n recital: | “The executive of the Glasgow Choral (Competitive) | amongst the children of the City. The Committee invites 
duction ad | Festival report that last year’s operations resulted in a credit | the assistance of professional and amateur musicians in this 
& Berceny balance of £95, quite a remarkable achievement under | laudable project, in the furtherance of which, since the 
lous piece: | isting circumstances. formation of the Association, 235 recitals of music have 
the Mise: | “"y; addition to the Corporation Saturday Afternoon Concerts | been given at which the attendances of children from the 
reenWood, | :.¢. Andrew's and City Halls, the events of the month | elementary schools have numbered many thousands. This 
include the excellent series of Thursday chamber concerts | endeavour to create good ‘listeners’ among the rising 
under Mr. Philip Halstead’s direction at the Royai Institute | generation is surely a commendable effort in a new field. 
of Fine Arts, a pianoforte recital by Pachmann on! A series of interesting musical recitals has been arranged 
ciation was | Qctober 20, and a farewell organ recital in College and|to be given on Thursday afternoons in the Walker Art 
h presi ingrove Church on October 21 by Mr. John Connell, | Gallery, where the usual Autumn Exhibition of Modern Art 
: leaves Glasgow next month to take up the important/ was opened by H.R.H. the Grand Duke Michael of 


ir reco 
considered position of organist to the Municipality of Johannesburg. Russia on September 30. The names of the singers and 
ich were t aampeiaieas players engaged during October represented the best local 
oned owing exponents, among whom were Miss Edina Thraves, the 
be held ti! LIVERPOOL. Misses McCullagh (violin, ‘cello and pianoforte), Miss Elsie 


erienced in Conducted by Mr. Landon Ronald, a vivid performance of Walker and Mr. Joseph Greene (pianists), Miss Kathleen Daly 
mmissiones | Tchaikovsky’s Fantasia, ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ was given at (violin), Mr. Ledgard and Mr. H. Van Damme (’cellists), 
use = the } the first concert of the Philharmonic Seilay cn Came 10, | with moe Mattie Talbot and Mr. G. J. Freeman as 
roved mos amish MacCunn’s Overture, ‘ Land of the Mountain | accompanists. 
gs was the a teed was a happily-chosen /n Memoriam example | The tragically sudden death at a Manchester concert of 
»and which | of the beauty and high achievement of this lamented | Mr. Vincent L. Needham, a resident in Liverpool, and well- 
*hoits) ftot | composer’s earlier work. Brahms’s last orchestral composi- | known throughout the country as one of the finest flautists 
tion, his Double Concerto for Violin and Violoncello, had | of his day, has occasioned sincere regret. A virtuoso of 
nm Armagh | two accomplished solo exponents in Miss May Harrison | his instrument, which he had studied under Brossa, his 
h Cathedn’ | (ciolin) and Miss Beatrice Harrison (violoncello), and the | extraordinary skill and caressing, liquid tone made his 
. Evan Co: J soble and interesting music under these conducive conditions | presence indispensable at all important orchestral perform- 
ited to the | made a highly favourable impression. In their later solos| ances in a very wide area, while his amiable, kindly 
the clever sisters also displayed taste and skill as pianists in | disposition had further commended him to all who knew him 
the accompaniments they played each for the other. The | as a man as well as a musician. aa ; 
qualities of Mr. R. H. Wilson as a choir-trainer were| The Liverpool Welsh Choral Union’s annual Christmas 
evidenced by the really beautiful singing of the choir in two} performance of ‘ Messiah’ will be conducted by Mr. 
ventful ott } exquisite part-songs, ‘Summer is gone’ (Coleridge-Taylor) | Vincent Thomas, the well-known Welsh musician. 
announce. 1 and ‘My love dwelt in a Northern land’ (Elgar), and a es 

been com | syecessful programme was completed by two characteristic . — . . 
al concert, procul y en the “Consnalan Sketches’ by Ippolitov- MANCHESTER ARD DISTRICT. 
time. The Ivanov (which introduce the quaint little Tartar drum, the The various Manchester musical enterprises have now 
ged by Mr timplipito), and Wagner’s ‘Ride of the Valkyries,’ which | been launched, and all the gauges indicate the strong flow of 
ting §% | testified to the unabated powers of the brass department of | the tide of public favour. A curious feature of Manchester 

given “ F the splendid band led by Mr. Catterall. musical life is once more exemplified—each enterprise 

played bs | Mf de Pachmann’s recital in the Philharmonic Hall on | appears to have its own following, and there seems little if 
= October 14 drew a very large and well-pleased audience. | any interchange of experiences. 

pianolort: | The great pianist’s familiar qualities of delicacy and finesse| The Hallé-ites rarely visit some of the other ventures, 
save) aT vere of course largely devoted to Chopin, but Bach also | however attractive the schemé, and vice versé. It was to be 
rmance ° | figured in his scheme in respect of a delightfully-played | expected that folk would throng to the initial concerts of all 

Beethore: | Prelude from the third English Suite, and Brahms, in his | the Societies, for there has been nothing since June, and 
Capriccio in C sharp minor—which is evidently unsuited | music-hunger just now is almost ravenous. | 
to the player’s temperament. The opening concert of the * Proms.’ on October (4 

Mr. Vasco Akeroyd has wisely chosen Saturday afternoons | brought on to the concert-platform for the first time a choir 
tral Unie | inthe Philharmonic Hall for his new series of six orchestral | prepared for the opera season of last May-June by Mr. 
of outst J concerts, which commence on November 18. He has drawn | W. A. Lomas. Its work consisted of the great Coronation 

ed to ds | "P most attractive programmes, which hapyily combine Scene from ‘Boris Godounov,’ the Polonaise from Glinka's 
11 concerts | familiar masterpieces with examples of music to be given a first | ‘ Life for the Czar,’ and Arthur Fagge’s a caffel/a version of 
e shor | hearing at Liverpool. These latter include Mr. Holbrooke’s | the ‘Song of the Haulers on the Volga.’ Miss Miriam 
lay evenity Pianoforte Concerto, to be played by the composer, who will | Licette and Mr. Ranalow were the vocalists, and Sir Thomas 

“Messisd | also conduct his ‘ Three Blind Mice’ Variations ; three pieces | Beecham made his first appearance this winter to the evident 
en, and« | by Sibelius, ‘Love Song,’ ‘At the Drawbridge,’ and | delight of a big audience. 0 : 
lon Strig | ‘Festivo,’ from ‘Scénes Historiques’; Rimsky-Korsakov’s| The Glinka music brought some exquisite playing from 

a. brill (hanson Russe,’ Glazounov’s ‘ Paraphrase on the Hymns | Mr. V. L. Needham (flute) and Mr. Mills (clarinet), and it 

sustain@. J + the Allies,’ and Grainger’s ‘ Handel in the Strand.’ Mr. | was during the closing polonaise that Mr. Needham was seen 
dat thee J Ranalow will sing and Mr. Albert Sammons will play at the | to fall forward suddenly. To quote a touching passage from 
ur premit | first concert, and the vocalists are to include Mr. F. Mullings, | the AM/anchester Guardian, ‘the breath of his life passed away 

organist 0! Miss Ida Kiddier, Madame Elsa Stralia, and Madame Clara | almost as swiftly as the breath of his exquisite music had 
wo of the | Butt; while on January 20 M. de Pachmann will play| passed. Few of the audience were aware that the peculiar 

absence of ¢ Chopin’s Andante Spianato and Polonaise Brillante with | reverence and intensity of the beautiful lament for ‘* Ase’s 

Mr. David | Mr. Akeroyd’s fine orchestra. Death,” played after the interval, voiced for each player a 
In the present shortage of male-voice choralists there is | sense of intimate personal loss.’ 
rh bringing | €Xceptional opportunity to form a central choir of female} At the opening Gentlemen’s Concert, on October 16, 

conductot- | Yoices, for whom so much beautiful and seldom-heard music} Mr. Landon Ronald conducted a familiar programme, and ; 
g Concerts bas been written. It is passing strange that the idea has not | Miss Rosina Buckman gave further evidence of her versatility. 
re showing | already commended itself to other local conductors besides| The first Hallé Concert brought an audience quite 
performers Madame de Boufflers, for the material as well as the| reminiscent of the early Richter enthusiasm. Nineteen 
_ | Pportunity is ready to hand. Wallasey has shown enterprise in | members of the band are serving with the Colours, and seven 
eus Choit, J this respect, and the Wallasey Ladies’ Choral Society has | ladies find places, all of them having gained for themselves 
conditions | "cently commenced its third year with an encouraging | positions of some prominence in the musical life of the city. 
ing to the Jattendance and the prospect of a useful season under | The familiar Wagner programme showed that in the summer 
s with the | Mr. Wilfrid Shaw’s direction. vacation the Orchestra has lost but little of its plasticity. 
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Occasional lapses from absolute unanimity will have dis- 


appeared before many days have passed, and in the matter of | 


polished technique it is clearly as high at the opening of this 
season as at the close of last. 
concerts cannot be reviewed until the December number. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company was at Manchester in the 
weeks October 16-28 for the first time with Mr. Winckworth 
in charge and minus its old conductor, Mr. Eugene 
Goossens, Junr. Mr. Hedmondt has returned to the Company, 
and several new singers show great promise—Miss Astra 
Desmond particularly so. 

The pulse of musical life in the towns surrounding 
Manchester cannot beat so strongly : for one reason halls are 
not available, in some cases owing to military occupation. 
Bolton seems to be a fortunate exception, and its Choral 
Union and the Philharmonic Society are commendably 
enterprising. The former is preparing Bridge’s ‘ Flag of 
England’ ; Stanford’s ‘ Songs of the Fleet’; Elgar's ‘ Light 
of the World’ and ‘To Women’; and the Philharmonic 
Society brings the Hallé Orchestra under Sir Thomas 
Beecham to one of its concerts. 


SHEFFIELD AND DISTRICT. 


The incidences of war work and recruiting have brought 
about a curious state of affairs in and about Sheffield. In 
the city itself, than which there is no busier place in the 
country, the chief choral Societies announce important 
concerts and experience but little shortage of men singers. 
In the smaller towns in the district corporate music is 
almost entirely abandoned. Private work is being valiantly 
done and small musical doings are being planned, but of 
large-scaled activity there is scarcely any evidence. The 
Doncaster Musical Society did nothing last season, and so 
far has no concerts in prospect. The same applies to 
Barnsley, where the St. Cecilia Society is at present in 
abeyance. Lighting restrictions have much to do with 
these decisions. Nothing doing is reported from most of 
the near district towns and suburban places where, formerly, 
flourishing little choral and orchestral bodies carried on. At 


Rotherham the enthusiasm and driving power of the late! 


Mr. Thomas Brameld are sorely missed. 


At Sheffield the Amateur Musical Society, assured by | 


individual promises of a secure balance of voices, announces 
Mozart’s ‘ Requiem’ and Stanford’s ‘ The Revenge’ for the 
December concerts, to be directed by Sir Henry Wood. 
The Musical Union promises the first hearing at Sheffield of 
Elgar’s ‘For the Fallen,’ supplemented by ‘Acis and 
Galatea.’ There will also be a ‘ Messiah’ concert, the whole 
conducted by Dr. Coward. The Victoria Hall Choral Society 
(Mr. H. C. Jackson) is arranging a series of Sunday afternoon 
oratorio concerts: ‘St. Paul,’ ‘Elijah,’ ‘The Creation,’ 
* Messiah,’ and ‘Samson’ are in the repertory. The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Mr. J. H. Parkes) is organizing rehearsals 
with a view to public appearances. The Subscription 
Concerts are being continued. At the fifth, Sir Thomas 
Beecham and the Hallé Orchestra are to appear. The Five 
o’Clock Concerts organized by the Misses Foxon have been 
suspended until Christmas is past; in their place come four 
War Emergency Concerts for various war funds. At the 
first, given in the Albert Hall on October 5, Mr. John Dunn 
and Miss Helen Mar were among the performers. 


YORKSHIRE. 

Music in the West Riding has not yet got into full swing, 
and though many of the more important Societies promise to 
continue their concerts during the coming season, there are 
signs that musical activity will be more or less slackened, the 
chief and obvious reason being that so many men in choirs 
and orchestras have joined the Colours. As regards some of 
the chief choral Societies of Leeds, Bradford, and Halifax, the 
fact that Mr. Fricker is conductor or choirmaster of all three 
has made an arrangement possible by which their programmes 
are so nearly identical that an interchange of tenors and basses 
can be effected. Among the works to be given by the Leeds 
Philharmonic, Bradford Festival Choral Society, and Halifax 
Choral Society are Bach’s ‘Wachet Auf’ and the ‘Sea 
Symphony’ of Vaughan Williams. The first-named Society 
also promises an orchestral concert with Sir Thomas Beecham 
and the Hallé Orchestra, at which Mr. Catterall will play 


The two remaining October | 





Brahms’s Violin Concerto, and Rimsky - Korsakoy 
‘Scheherazade’ will be included in the programme. Ty 
Leeds Saturday Orchestral Concerts are to be six in numbe, 
and the programmes announced are full of interest, seveni 
works new to Leeds being promised ; among them Symphonix 
by Scriabin and Paul Gilson (‘La Mer’), and other works 
by Ravel, Enesco, Arensky, César Franck, Moussorgsy, 
and Ernest Farrar. The soloists include Sapellnikoff, yy 
Albert Sammons (in the Elgar Concerto), Madame Kirky 
Lunn, and Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. Fricker will be the 
conductor. The Leeds Choral Union, under Dr. Cowag 
is not producing anything new, Verdi’s ‘ Requiem,’ Elgar; 
‘Dream of Gerontius’ and his two recent works, ‘Th 
Women’ and ‘ For the Fallen,’ being chosen, while * Messiah’ 
occupies its confirmed place in the prospectuses of all bh 
choral Societies. The Leeds Bohemian Concerts folloy 
accustomed lines, the four programmes of chamber musi, 
interpreted by local musicians, including well-known classics, 
together with unfamiliar works by Borodin, McEwen, Walford 
Davies, Frank Bridge, and Glazounov. On similar lines js 
a series of four chamberconcerts planned by some Huddersfield 
lady musicians, at which the names of Dohnanyi, Chausso, 
Arensky, and Vaughan Williams are added to those of som 
of the great classical masters. The concerts organized ly 
Mr. Janssen at Hull are this year to take place in the afte. 
noon, and Sapellnikov, the London String Quartet, Maaskor, 
and Rumschiysky are among the artists engaged. At th 
first of the series, on October 21, Sapellnikov played 
Beethoven's last Sonata, and Madame Mathilde Tense 
proved a very interesting and refined vocalist. 

The Bradford Subscription Concerts, which began m 
; October 13 with a recital by de Pachmann, should 
as artistically important as ever. The Hallé Orchestra wil 
take part in four out of the eight, and at the last tk 
Festival Choral Society will assist in Elgar’s new works ani 
a Wagner selection. Miss Adela Verne, Mr. Amoi 
Trowell, Mr. William Murdoch (in Delius’s Pianofore 
Concerto), Mr. Arthur Catterall, and Mr. Arthur Rubinster, 
are the instrumental soloists engaged, and several vocalists ¢ 
the first rank will also appear. 

The mid-day recitals at the Leeds University began m 
; October 10, when Prof. Rogers and Mr. Alex. Cohen played 
Sonatas for pianoforte and violin by Bach and Brahms. Onte 
| following day, at the last of the series of weekly Symphoy 
Concerts conducted by Mr. Julian Clifford in the Harrogit 
| Kursaal, young Solomon, who can now no longer k 
regarded as an infant phenomenon, gave proof in tle 
Schubert-Liszt ‘Wanderer’ Fantasia that he must k 
reckoned with as a mature artist, and a fine one. On tie 
17th Madame Clara Butt took a concert-party, including 
Miss Agnes Nicholls and Mr. Arnold Trowell, to Huddes 
field, and met with a great popular success. Mr. Frederii 
Dawson’s very interesting lecture-recital at Leeds @ 
October 18, on ‘Music in Shakespeare’s Time,’ must 
mentioned in passing, as must recitals given on the Leé 
Parish Church organ by Dr. Bairstow, the late organist (® 
October 14), and Mr. Willoughby Williams, the prest 
organist (on October 21). A visit of the Harrison-Frest 
Opera Company to the Leeds Theatre Royal during tt 
week beginning October 23 produced nothing less familit 
than Verdi's ‘ Rigoletto,’ the rest of the programme consist 
of the most hackneyed works in the operatic repertory. 


— 


——— 








At a meeting of the local section of the I.S.M. held# 
Brighton on October 14, Mr. Davey said he thought t 
French much superior to the English in the sense of times 
rhythm, but the English superior in the sense of tut 
Hideowsly out-of-tune singing, which would not be tolerate 
in an English choir, can, he said, be heard even in th 
Grand Opéra at Paris; while our singers perform in ti 
without sense of rhythm. German singers have even ks 
sense of rhythm than the English. One singular result @ 
the French gift for time is that music written in complica! 
rhythm, Bach’s especially, is much more easily underste# 
in France than in England. 

The City Opera House at Cologne was opened @ 
September 17, when Wagner's opera ‘ Parsifal’ was gi! 
before a crowded house. 
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ANTHEMS FOR ADVENT. MUSIC FOR ADVENT 

A few more years shallroll . H. 3d. 

Almi 7 ex give us an ee — Ae 34. 

“And shall wipe away alltears .. rederic reeni 3d. 

“And He shall purty gee” ae ae ‘-— ud. THE COLLECTS 
And Jacob was left alone os ee ee oe tainer 5 g % - 

*And ae Angel said y her .. ne oe ws in a ie FOR THE FIRST THREE SUNDAYS IN ADVE}? 

*And the glory of the Lord we me na andel 14d. sie 
And there shall be signs ee oe _ E. W. Naylor 4d. _ = oe —s jo ‘ FO 

*Arise, O Jerusalem on oe oe ee . Oliver King 14d. S . WESLEY Interspe 
Ascribe unto the Lord .. : ys se -+ J. Travers 6d. ADAPTED AND ARRANGED AS ANTHEMS BY 

*Awake, awake, put on strength . .. <A. Borton r4d. aadice sae < 2 ' 

*Awake, awake, put on thy ‘ae ray Zion oo Stainer 6d. SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 
on put on hy Strength .. ‘a os ys Wise = 

*Awake, thou that sleepest ee ee ee ee . Stainer o , 5TUER 
Behold, I come quickly .. wa es es .. Ivor Atkins ad. | ! ALMIGHTY GOD, O GIVE US GRACE. Fo 

"Behold, thedayscome ..  ..  .. _«. _H. H. Woodward 4d. Soprano Solo and Chorus. 3d. 

Behold, two blind men .. es es . Stainer 3d. | 2) BLESSED LORD. Fors.a.T.B. 2d. 

Beloved, now are we the sons of God.. E. H. Thorne 14d. mee ee “ 5 

Blessed ; are the H. Blair and N. W. Howard McLean, each 3d. | 3- O LORD JESU CHRIST. For Bass Solo a ? 

Blessed be the L ord God . . Sterndale Bennett 3d. Chorus. 2d. Pri 

oe ap Lord ran A oe oe ee = > . ae on —_———_—____— 

*Blessed is He who comet es oe es -_ soun thd. 

Blessed Lord os ..S.S. Wesley ad. WATCH YE, PRAY YE 
*Come and let us return (Two-part Anthem) _ G,. A. Macfarren ed. WACHET. BETET 

Day of anger, day of neaey .. C. Gounod tag, |e (we ’ “T) 

*Day of wrath ‘ oe ee tainer 2d. AN 

*Doth not wisdom cry? .. ee oe - . R. Haking 14d. A CANTATA 
Drop down, ye heavens .. oe oe :. GA. Macfarren 2d. FOR SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA s 

*Enter not into judgment oe ‘ +a . T. Attwood 14d. 

Enter not into judgment Bi = oe Clarke. a a COMPOSED BY 

Far down the ages now .. ee ee . Arthur tdwards 1§d. S AC 
a from their home o« - es .. H. H. by > J. S. BACH. 

‘or a small moment e , ee ee ee tainer 2d. . a ae 

For the mountains shall depart ae ee . L. Samson 3d. Epitep sy E. H. THORNE. 

*From the rising of the sun ee as so We ‘ G. Ouseley 14d. Encuisu Version sy CLAUDE AVELING. 

Give unto the Lord ‘ se - ee -. C. Darnton 3d. os THE } 
*God hath appointed a day i ee os ° B. Tours ite: Price One Shilling. - 
*Grant us Thy peace se “Mendelssohn 14d eB a ee 

Great God, what do I see and he: ar paitew ane. ¥ ag peer y 14d. 

Hark the glad sound... . R. Gaul an ’. Hall, each 3d. 

_ — Me, My people ‘ . on ye ~ A DV E N T H YM N 

e comes, but not in regal splen our oe ar . Crote 2d, Ml bd > > , Wwe ’ 

Henceforth when ye hear My voice .. ee = noe ae 34 “IN LOWLY GUISE THY KING APPEARETH 
*He that shallendure.. om ee en endelssohn 14d. y , . 

a .. ; 7 ** CA Meshes of. FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS, W ITH ORCHESTR Price On 
‘et in the highest . oak F 10am J: | - ACCOMPANIMENT 

osanna to the Son *G. / acfarren an sibbons, each 3d. aia : ‘ 

*How lovely are the messengers se Mendelssohn ed. = a 4 String 
If a man die, shall he live again on Charles oa 14d. R. SCHU MANN. 

In the beginning was the word ot ‘ E, 1. to ~ 14d. 

*It is high time na es -"_ ee arnby 14d. . * - . 

It is high time to awake... ee on ee Walter Spinney 3d. TRANSLATED BY THE REV. J. TROUTBECK, D.D C 

It shall come to pass . M. Garrett 6d. nee 
*I will look unto the Lord (Two- ‘part Anthem) G. %. Macfarren 2d. Price One Shilling. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. FO 

Let our hearts be joyful . D Cnt ee 14d. 

*Light in darkness . oe ae oe . Cyril Jenkins 3d. " 

Lord, let me know mine end .. ee we -- M. Greene 1d. BLESSED ARE THEY WHO 
—_ me 4 —y 5 end .. - os * J. — 34. 

rd, what love have oe ee ee -- C. Steggall 6d. W 

Mine eyes look ae pane _ - oe ee B Baker 3d. ATC H 

My soul truly waiteth .. se es - 3. Steane ad. y “OR "RN 

O Adonai (O Lord and Ruler) .. = ae eS . Stainer 14d. A CANTATA FOR ADVENT 

O Clavis David (O Key of David) ne wa ~ } Stainer 14d. FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 

OE 1(OE De « sit os . Stainer 14d, Py 

O God, Thou art my God mae he .. «. H, Purcell 3d. =e 

O Jerusalem, look about thee .. * a . W. Naylor 4d. | HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATIO 

O Lord Jesu Christ - as sa 5%. S. Wesley ad. | 

O Lord my God, I willexalt Thee ..  .. i 3d. THE WORDS SELECTED FROM Hoty ScripTure C H 

O Oriens ( ayspring). . = am “ tainer 14d. a acies 

O Radix Jesse (O Root of Jesse) ‘ ee -- J. Stainer 14d. ee eee eee ee 
*O Rex Gentium (O King and Desire) " .. J. Stainer 14d. HUGH BLAIR. 

+ age (Oo bn» _ a an 2 ann - 

hou, the central or es ee es rlando Gibbons 3d. : se . , P 

ue coamaion intaheewren . B. Gilbert 2d. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Words oly, 7s. 6d. per 100, FI 

Out of the dee: a H. Walford Davi ies, 4d. 5 . G — 3d. asaya 
*Praise His awful Name . Spohr ad. 

Prepare ye the way .. *G. M. Garrett, 3d. ; j. M. Crament 4d. T H E TWO A DV E N TS Pr; 

*Rejoice greatly . ae ib .. H. Gadsby 3d. comets e 
*Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion .. .. H. H. Woodward 14d. A CHURCH CANTATA r 

Rejoice inthe Lord —.. S. Reay, rid. ; F. R. Statham 4d. THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY THE 4 . 

Rejoice in the Lord .. *H. Purcell and 1 John Redford, each 3d. ashy ae . ; 

oice in the Lord alw ay fi +h R = 3d. Rev. E. W. BOWLING, M.A. CH | 
*Rise up, arise ee xe - “ endelssohn 3d. = 
*Seek ye the = he +" re F . vie = Bradley 14d. COMPOSED BY 
*Seek ye the Lord .. ridge an oberts, each 3d. y. y . 3 

Seek ye ie ‘ J. A. a and H. . om each 3d. GEORGE GARRETT (Op 23) 

*Send Sat Thy light oe Gounod ad. ‘ ome . , sae 

*Sleepers, wake, a voice is calling “a oe . Mendelssohn my Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 1 
Swiftly the oom’ —— pork os J. wy > 14d. Divide 

*The grace of God that bringeth salvation .. ee - Barnby 14d. 

*The great day of the Lord e near... os G. C. Martin 14d. BLOW YE TH E T RU M PET I) separa 
The Lord will comfort Sion... H. Hiles 6d. rT Christ 
The night is farspent .. os B, Steane ahi —_. each rd. Z ION 

*The night is far spent. $.A.T.B. hapa wo-part) B. Foster,ea. 3d. ” — 

“The Wilderness J. Goss, 2d. ; S. S. Wesley a A CANTATA FOR ADVENT 
Think, good Jesu. as oe ee rt 6d. COMPOSED BY Jocal Sex 
This is the record of John . se :. Orlando Gibbons 3d. Phas 

‘aot of quick and dead - oe S. S. Wesley 3d. WARWICK JORDAN. Parts 1 2 
Thy Word isalantern .. «s - oe -» H. Purcell 4d. come 
To Thee dol liftupmysoul .. ..  ..  «.. King Hall 14d. Price One Shilling. Books of 
Turn Thee again, O Lord ~ T. Attwood 14d 

Anthems marked thus * are to be had in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. to 3d. each. RL 

Lonnoxn : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrrsp, Loxpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Linuteo. 
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ai NATIVITY 
FOR FOUR SOLO VOICES AND CHORUS FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, AND 
Interspersed with Hymns to be sung by the Congregation CHORUS 
0 THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY With Hymns to be sung by the Congregation 
sis E. CUTHBERT NUNN THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND THE MUSIC 
E. ia THE MUSIC BY COMPOSED BY 
19 J. H. MAUNDER. THOMAS ADAMS. 
Solo an: a - 
Price Two Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. Price One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Eightpence. 
. Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. Werds pane siiani 7s. 6d. per 100, 
THE 
STORY OF BETHLEHEM CHRISTMAS CANTATA 
FOR SOLI AND CHORUS 
FOR CHRISTMAS SERVICES, Etc. 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY THE WORDS BY 
SHAPCOTT WENSLEY ROSE DAFFORNE BETJEMANN 
THE MUSIC FOR SOPRANO, TENOR AND BASS SOLI, THE MUSIC BY 
CHORUS AND ORGAN - 
COMPOSED BY JULIUS HARRISON. 
.ETH” JOH N _E. WEST. Price One Shilling. 
[ESTR: Price One Shilling and Sixpence ; Tonic Sol-fa, Nimepence. Words only, Five Shillings per Hundred. 
Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. ; 
String Parts, 6s. 6d. ; Wind Parts and Full Score, MS. a 
, DD CH RISTMAS EVE FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS SOLI, 
FOR CONTRALTO SOLO, CHORUS AND CHORUS AND ORGAN 
HO ORCHESTRA COMPOSED BY 
. NIELS W. ‘CADE THOMAS ADAMS. 
(Op. @) ‘ Price One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Sixpence. 
iaiieisaapae Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
Price One Shilling ; Tonic Sol-fa, Fourpence. “= 
ATIO) 
CHRISTMAS SCENES prt 
- COMPOSED BY 
FOR FEMALE VOICES * 
al eames THOMAS ANDERTON. 
FREDE RIC H. COWEN Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Price Two Shillings ; Tonic Sol-fa, Ninepence. Paper boards, 2s. ; cloth, gilt, 3s. 
alc Words only, 7s. 6d. per 100. 
CHRISTMAS ORATORIO **"Ge ture STARS 
OF THE STARS 
— ‘ S. BACH. A CHRISTMAS HYMN 
Divided into six sections, intended originally for sag 
T I) —— performance on the three days of CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
hristmas, New Year’s Day, New Year’s Sunday, nee , 5 an , 
and the Feaival of ‘the Epiphany. Set TO Music FOR VOICES AND ORCHESTRA 
nicholas BY 
Vocal Score, Two Shillings ; Vocal Parts, One Shilling each. 
Parts 1 and 2, Is. ; Parts 3 and 4, Is. ; Parts 5 and 6, Is. B. J. DALE. 
Tonic Sol-fa (Parts 1 and 2), 6d : an 
Books of Words (per 100), 10s. Parts 1 and 2 (per 100), 5s. Price One Shilling. 
0. Lonpon: N OVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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ANTHE) MS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


‘A song of joy 

And the Angel said unto them es 7 

Angels from the realms of glory, F. H. Cowen 3d. : 
*Arise, shine, for thy light is come es 

‘Arise, shine, for thy light is come 














“Arise, shine, O Jerusalem ee ae os Thomas Adams 
Aws uke, putonthy strength .. , F. R. Greenish 
Before the heavens were spread al broad 2 Hor: +-_ Ww. Parker 
Behold, all the earth lieth still . es . G. F. Huntley 
Behold, a star appeareth ee ee os Niel s W. Gade 
* Behold, a star appeareth oe . Luard-Selby 
Sehold, I bring .. ad on "he B arnby and E V. Hall, ea. 
Behold, I brir S you glad tidings Giovanni Croce 
Sehold, 1 brit g yen gae ings *C. W. Smith and Vittoria, ea. 
Behold, I brin you good tidings . J. M. Crament 
*Behold 5 beien 3 u good tidings oe J. Goss 
*Behold my servant ee _ ‘ic Frederick Bridge 
Jehold, the n ame of the Lord .. es ae Percy Pitt 

*Behold the Tabernacle (Two-part Anthem) .. A. Macfarren 
Be pes ace on earth» ee ee sa es . Crotch 
Beside Thy Cradle a an - - 1S. Bach 

*Bethlehem .. Ch. Gounod 
Blessed be the L« rd God of Israel S.S Wesley & The A arlof Mar,ea, 
Blessed be the Lord God of Israel... L. Williams 

* Blessed be the I grrr - oe ee . Vine Hall 
Born to-day (Motet.  5$.5.A. J. P. Sweelinck 
Break forth into joy wi 5 M: utthe »wSs an nd W. G. Alcock, ea. 

*Break forth into joy , T. Ri diey Prentice 

*Break forth into joy S ‘Colerid ge- Ta aylor and Bruce Steane, ea. 

*Break forth ne ia se ee ee J. S. Bach 
*Brightest and bes ial os a E, Vine Hall 

*Calm on the list'ning ear of night as ‘Horatio W. Parker 

*Christ's Incarn ation oe ee Myles B. Foster 

*Christians, awake. ice a J. Barnb vy, ‘3d. *H. M. Higgs 
Christians, be j« vyful Bach 

*Christmas Day (Choral Fa antasy on Old Carols) ..G. von Holst 
Come and thank Him .. - os Bach 
*Come and worship the Lord .. -_ ee Thomas Adams 

*Come hither, ye faithful . on . H. Hofmann 
*Come, ye Ge ntles, hear the st ry ae E dward C, Bairstow 

*Come, ye lofty... : in ae .. H. Elliot Button 
*Crown Him, the Virgin's Son oe ee ee B. Luard-Selby 
Dawns the day, the natal day .. - Robin H, Legge 
Drop down, ye heavens .. a J. Sarnby, 14d. ; J. Stainer 
*For untv us a Child is born ee Handel 

*Give the king Thy judgments, O Lord oe A. H. Brown 

Glory be to God .. . ee ae Bach 
Glory to God Bach, 2d. ; Handel 
Glory to God in the hig chest *Clowes s Bay] ey and Pergolesi, ea, 

*Glory to God in the hig thest .. E. Markham Lee 

*God so loved the world .. ve J. ‘Goss and M. Kingston, ea. 
God so loved the world .. os . J. Varley Roberts 

*God so loved the world .. ee ee 3 Sti uiner 

*God, Who at sundry times es oe ‘Edward C: Bairstow 
God, Who at sundry times ee os ° j. H. Mee 
Good King Wenceslas . oe ‘Arr. by W. G, Ross 
Hail! thou that art hi ghly favoured se ee Arthur Carnall 

*Hail to the Christ (Carol-Anthem) .. oe _J- Barnby 

*Hallelujah ! for unto us a Child is born ~~ H. Monk 
Hz allelujz ah! the light hath shined “Oline r King 
Hark ! the glad sound .. Myles B. "Foster and E, V. . all, ea. 
Hark ! the herald angels sing “e ‘at “a E. Hall 
Hark! what news the angels bring .. se Oliver King 
Hear, King of Angels .. a - «e Bach 
He cometh forth . A. Macfarren 
How beautiful are the feet ( Appendix to the ‘ i Mecsiah ) Handel 
I desired wisdom .. ee J. Stainer 
I will set His dominion in the sea es “Horatio W. Parker 

*In a stable lowly (Carol-Anthem) - ° .. Oliver King 

*In that day ee oe ; J. F. —— ze 

*In the beginning .. :) G. B. Allen and B. Luard-Selby, 

*In the beginning .. os , Charles + acphe rson 
*In the beginning was the Word ee ee E. Thorne 
In the beginning was the Werd = ue eis Tozer 
In this was manifested .. se .. F. E. Gladstone 
*It came upon the midnight clear oe oe i: Stainer 
pp Who from Thy Father's throne Woods 

et us now go even unto Bethlehem J. T. F ield &E. J. Fitopking ea. 

*Let us now go even unto Bethlehem .. Bruce Steane 

* Like silver lamps .. ee os ae J. Barnby 
*Lo, God, our God hascome .. ee -- Battison Haynes 
Lo, star-led chiefs ’ os - . Crotch 
*Love Divine, all love excelling. E. V. Hall 


*Mercy and truth are, met together (W, ords, 3 38. . per 100) J. Stainer 


THE ‘LUTE” SERIES 


*72 Arise, shine . o oe ne .. T. W, Stephenson 
*g95 Arise, shine . ee ee F. C. Maker 
179 Behold! He cometh os es “Albert W. Ketélbe “y 
216 Behold, I bring eh .. F. Aubrey Owen 
94 Behold, I bring you good | ti dings os Fredk. Peel 
225 Behold, my Servant Ka - ‘s C. Harris 
*1o5 Behold, my Servant a .. Ebenezer Prout 
166 Behold, upon the mountains ee -. <A, W. Ketélbey 
*sg Blessed be the Lord ‘ se os J. Barnby 
204 [Break forth into joy os es .. F, Aubrey Owen 
155 Break forth into joy ‘a on oe J. C. Bridge 
“119 Break forth into joy ea “s oe Seymour Smith 
*23 Come near, ye nations .. oo .. Michael Watson 
*35 Daughter of Zion .. . ee F. C. Maker 


















I Nazareth ée ° “ Ch. Gounod 
“Now; is come Salvation .. “e ee -. _ Cuthbert Harris 
*Now when Jesus . . Joseph Holbrooke 
O come, all ye faithful ¢ Adeste F “ideles) Arr. ‘by G, J. T redaway 
O come hither ies Jackson 

3d. | *O come, Redeemer of mz unkind... - Arthur W. M: archant 
4d. |*O come, Redeemer of mankind... - - John E. West 
3d. |*O Holy Babe AS adi se ‘a .. A.C. Mackenzie 
4a. | *O Holy Night oe as ee oe - .a Adam 
4d. O Jerusalem ! look about thee .. on as E. W. Naylor 
14d. | *O Jerusalem ! look about thee .. ee John E. West 
3d. | *O sing to God (Noél). (Female Voices) - Ch. Gounod 
14d. | *O sing to God (Noél). (Arranged for s.a.T.B.) Ch. Gounod 
14d. | *O The ou that tellest a a Handel 
4d. | *O Zion, that bringest good tidings i“ " J. Stainer 
14d. | Of the Father's love =e se oe ee E. C. Bairstow 
3d. | *Rejoice in the Lord én we J. B. Calkin 3 
4d. *Rejoi vice in the Lord, O ye righteous _ as Alfred Hollins 3 
3d. | *Rejoice greatly, O Daughter of Zion .. .. Charles H. Lloyd 3 
ad. Rejoice, O ye ‘people a se a et Mendelssohn 
14d. | *Rest, weary earth.. a es es .. A. M. Goodhart 
13d. | “Ring out, wild bells ie me ee P. E. Fletcher 3 
13d Say, where is He born (Trio) oe se oe Mendelssohn 
4d. | *See, amid the winter's snow a oa John E. West 
3d. | *Silent Night (Melody by F. Griiber) . Arr. by John E, West 
3d. | *Sing and rejoice .. ae J. Barby and cone E. West, each 
3d. | *Sing and rejoice .. ne Basil Harwood 
6d. Sing a song of praise Oliver King 
3d. | *Sing, O Daughter of Zion H. Ww. WwW areing and W. G. Alcock, ea, 
idd. | Sing, O Daughter of Zion H. Gadsby 
4d. Sing, O heavens *H. Davan W etton, Kent & T. 7 ‘Trimnel, ea, 
3d. Sing, O heavens .. a A. C. Mackenzie 
tid. | *Sing, O heavens .. as j. H. Maunder and b Tours, each 
4d. | *Sing, Oheavens .. Bruce Steane, 3d. ; * Arthur S. Sullivan 
3d. | *Sing, O heavens, _ be Joyful, O earth ee A. Gaul 
4d *Sing "unto the Lord . - .. Vincent Novello 
3d. | *That God doth love the world . re on Bach 
14d. | *The Angel Gabriel was sent from God on H. Smart 
4d. | *The Angel said unto them (Two-part. Sop. and Bass) Brown 
14d. | *The first Christmas (Words only, 3s. per 100) J. Barnby 
14d. | *The Grace of God which bringeth salvation. . J. Ba arnby 
ad. | *The hallowed day hath shined . . - B. Luard-Selby 
ad. | *The hallowed day hath shined upon us oe J. Stainer 
4d. | *The Hymn of the Angels John E. West 
ad. The light hath shined... ‘E. Silas and c. G. Verrinder, ea. 
14d. *The Lord our Righteousness .. ne Hugh Blair 
3d, | *The morning stars sang toge ether ee ee J. Stainer 
1d. The morning stars sang together ae < G. A, A. West 
rid. | *The New-Born King _ .. oe oe .» Percy E. Fletcher 
3d. | *The star that now is shining .. se Oliver King 
14d.| The whole earth is at rest oe ve J. Varley Roberts 
3d. | *The Word is flesh become oe ee Ch. Gounod 
14d. | *The Word is made Incarnate .. a .. Thomas Adams 
rid There shall a star .. wd oe ee se Mendelssohn 
4a. | *There shall come a star .. as - -. Cuthbert Harris ; 
ad. | *There shail come forth a Rod .. =e a Ferris Tozer 
4d. | *There shall come forth astar . .. ©. A. Mansfield 
3d. | *There was silence in Bethlehem’s fields on J. Stainer 
14d. *Ditto (Unison) . Stainer 
3d. | *There were shepherds .. Myles B. Foster and B. “ours, ea, 
3d. Ditto (Two-part Anthem) ... Myles B. Foster 
3d. There were shepherds Edgar Pettman and H. W. Wareing, ea. 
3d. |*There were shepherds. Charles Vincent 
14d. | *There were shepherds E. A. Sydenham and Healey Willan, ea. 
ad. This day Cc heist j is born (Men's Voices) bil Basil Harwood 
3d. | This is the day which the Lord hath made .. J. Turle 
6d. | *This is the month . ‘ oe a ie E. W. Naylor 
4d. | *Thou art My Son. .. Thomas Adams 
14d. | *Thou must leave Thy lowly dwelling as Berlioz 
3d. | *Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts ee e J. Stainer 
14d. | Unto usa Child is born .. - F. Adlam 
4d. Unto us was born (Two-part Anthem) | ..__ G, A. Macfarren 
14d. | What sweeter music can we bring... ..H. Walford Davies 
4d. | When Christ was born to earth ia .H. Walford Davies 
3d. | *When Jesus was born in Bethlehem .. w. A. C. Cruickshank 
t4d. | *While all things were in quiet silence. . ee ooh J. King 
3d. | *While all things were in quiet silence os .. Oliver King 
thd.) While all things were in quiet silence... ee A. Macfarren 
14d. | While all things were in quiet silence. . Sviealey Willan 
14d. |W hile shepherds watched their flocks Geo. Elvey & E. V. Hall, ea. 
3d. |*While shepherds watched their flocks. . J. Barnby 
2d. | *While shepherds watched their flocks.. ae W. T. Best 
3d. | *With all Thy Hosts ‘: sa - John E. West 
3d. With all Thy Hosts aa es A. W. Wilson 
OF CHRISTMAS ANTHE} IS. 
3d. *71 Fear not ; for behold oe F. J. Sawyer 
3d. *12 Hark! What mean (Carol Anthem) .. Arthur Sullivan 
3d. 143 How beautiful are the feet W. A. C. Cruickshank 
3d. 144 Let us now go ‘a ‘ A. Kempton 
3d. 131 Rejoice ye with Jerusalem | oe ee Arthur Page 
3d. 170 Sing, O Daughter of Zion - .. H. Elliot Button 
3d. 180 Sing, O Daughter of Zion ae as Arthur Page 
3d. 154 Sing, O Heavens .. is ia ane Coldham Hall 
3d. *48 Sing, O sing. i pat ve Henry Leslie 
3d. *83 There were shepherds ws = AR. Gaul 
3d. | 132 UntousaChildis born .. we “ H. A Nichol 
3d. 19t Whileallthings .. “ds .. Cuthbert Harris 
3d. *118 While shepherds watched — oe - G. C. Martin 


3d. 


Autteme marked thus * may | be had in Tonic Sol-fa, 1d., thd., and 2d. each, 


LONDON : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 
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“ settings as these cannot do otherwise than tend to popularis THE TWE ye TC . £ .T ‘ 
ane ene ot Musial Standart Jone tee | THE TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS 
od ad, “Good, effective, easy, and dignified."—Musical Times, April 1, 1891. TRADITIONAL SONG 
- 3d, “Admirably adapted to meet the requirements of, the majority of 
. x4 choirs and congregations." ‘‘ Deserve extensive recognition and use. ARRANGED BY 
4 a Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
nt 3 Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. FREDERIC AUSTIN. 
st td. ay 
le thd, 
) T : Tpr Tc . aii mame 
= 1 POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC Price Two Shillings. 
st orkd, BY 
‘ i } H \ | A U N D k R London: Novetto axnp Company, Limited. 
ei 1d, e i - a 
t id o* ili: * . REDUCED PRICE. 
w zf ’ - --—-- 
n 3 Qe “HR + peeeeesuon Staff Tonic . a be . . > . 
7 cunistuas antuems, Se". 21 CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
" a Anthem—Christians, Awake... ” an os 3d. ad. BY 
t 34 Carol—Once in Bethlehem at. rd. EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantab. 
r 3d Two Christmas Carols " sd. ad. FIVE SETS IN BOOKS, SIXPENCE EACH. 
: a SERVICES. Ok IN SEPARATE NUMBERS, Oxe Penxy Eacnu, 
t ad -_ G 6 Selections sent on application to the Composer 
b id pry * - “ ' Address, 75, THORPE ROAD, NORWICH. 
al ead 
1 4d. sap “ed London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
g 3x Te Deum .. o . o oe .- 3d. ad. 
- 3d Benedicite, omnia Opera oa és - ad. od. ) ) 
y tke : . 
fe] tees I. | POPULAR PART-SONGS 
6d. ubilate .. ee oe 3d. 2 7 
» thd. Office for the Holy Came ee eo 8d. 6d. FOR S.A.T.B, 
4 Pater Noster from the above .. ee * ad. ad. By WILLIAM J. YOUNG. 
) tt Amen ditto oe ee - 1d. id. O Anglia. land of the Brave. Patriotic Song 
1 3d Magnificat and Nunc dimittis oe oe 3d. ad. 1 love the n merry springtime ‘ 4 
; d 32 ily 0 1e € co * 
a Service 1s CHANT Form (No.1) .. ee ee IS. 8d. > p> tages — - +" oie — > and Contralto) 
3d. Or, _ A merry Christmas to you all j 
e , separately : merr 
x Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie .. - ad 3d. ad. eg el vl “ 
> abd, Office for the Holy Communion ee - 6d. ad. The Coming of Spring 
4d. Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ae oo 3d. od. eee — 
rid. Lon don ; : Novetto anp Company, Limited, 
3. Te Deum in B flat es . oe 3d. 2d. . asemeen _ 
, a 
a Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C C (partly Unison) ee 3d. 14d. THE NOVELLO EDITION, No. 522. 
a Magnificat and Nunc dimittisin D.. oe oo ad. 
1 
4d. ORGAN. "qs TSh J 
S i teem em DOLL’S-HOUSE SUITE 
64, CHURCH CANTATA. FIVE LITTLE PIECES 
* Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use) .. 1/6 Is. FOR 
a PO spicier oan LITTLE FOLK 
7 London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
FOR 
14d. yh aED ~ 
3d. TONT . O T . PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
x | ADVENT & CHRISTMAS MUSIC 7 , 
4d. 1. Toy Soldiers. | 4. Playtime. 
3d. BY 2. Dolly's Washing Day. 5. Dolly's Lullaby. 
3d. , "hr Dolls’ Waltz. 
* EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantas. sie anc 
14d. COMPOSED BY 
3d. a . + > r 
i SERVICES. HUBERT BATH. 
‘a Te Deum in F. Chant Form ... aii ea a 9 Ragrernge ee 
3d. Benedicite in F. Chant Form... apa os we oe Price Two Shillings. 
ou. Benedictus and Jubilate in F ... ioe se oo. 3d. 
London: Novge.to anp Company, Limited. 








oy Magnificat and Nunc DimittisinF ... a cc 
3d Cantate and Deus in F wie a —— 


= Me ANTHEMS. 

4a. 0 Lord, Thou art my God. ee sii ae Oh 

ue In the beginning. (Christinas) ‘ ait —— | 

14d. Tonic Sol-fa wi << Se 
Short Anthem. Behold, I bring ad tidings wc 
Arise, shine, for thy Light... ws 3d 

z 130th Psalm, Out of the deep... ee a we. 6d. 

3. Bee 

x ORGAN MUSIC. s. d. 

3d. Two Short Pieces 6 

3d. Larghetto and eeaand } re : 

z Ave Maria wt ia -_< wi ide wa ae 

x. Largoin E flat ... Io 

3d. Introduction, Air with Variation and Finale Fugato 

1 in B flat ve sa wa ani nae a 2.8 


London : Nova.Lo AND Company, Limited. 
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THE NOVELLO EDITION, No, 227. 


WOODLAND DANCES 


A SET OF EASY PIECES 
FOR THE 
PIANOFORTE. 


4. The Cuckoo's Dance. 
5. The Magpie’s Dance. 





1. The Squirrel’s Dance. 
2. The Hedgehog's Dance. 
The Grasshopper's Dance. 





w 


COMPOSED BY 


ERNEST NEWTON. 





Price Two Shillings. 





London: Nove.tto anp Company, Limited. 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH 








THE CHORALE PRELUDES 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ERNEST NEWMAN. 


ee ee i 
Complete in Five Books, to which is added a Sixth Book, containing the Chorales only. 
CONTENTS 

s d, 5. 
Book XV. Orgelbuchlein (Little Organ Book). § © Book XVIII. Miscellaneous Preludes (Part I.) ... 3 6 
Book XVI. The Six ‘‘Schiibler” Preludes and | Book XIX. Miscellaneous Preiudes (Part II.) and 
the *‘ Clavieriibung ” (Part III.) ... 3 6| Variations ... as hes ae 
Book XVII. The Eighteen Preludes ses .. 3 6 Book XX. The Chorales only. id on 2 


Sir A. C. Mackenzie, in the course of his speech at the Royal College of Organists on July 22, referred to this edition as 


“the first and splendid instalment of Bach's Chorale Preludes just issued by Novello’s. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limiren. 





‘CHORALE PRE LUDES THE LATIN ORGANIST 


FOR THE ORGAN EDITED BY 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. SAMUEL GREGORY OULD. 


FIRST SET. 





ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN | Book I. 
(New Series), No. 1 | No. 
eS eeepc | 1. Prelude on ‘‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus ” J. S. Bach 
Conranta. _ 2. Prelude on “ Angelus ad V irginem * Alfred Hollins 
I, CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘‘ Dundee. 3- Voluntary on ‘* Orbis Facvor ” . S. G. Ould 
2. CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Rockingham.” 4. Eight Verses in the Church Modes 
3. CHORALE PRELUDE on S. S. Wesley’s ‘‘ Hampton.” (1st Set) S. G. Ould 
4. CHORALE PRELUDE on the “‘ Old rogth.” 5 Bight Verses in in the Church Modes S. G. Ou 
5- CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Melcombe.” 6. Prelude on “ Asperges mi me” a ... William Sewell 
6. CHORALE PRELUDE on “Christe Redemptor _ 7. Prelude on ‘‘ Asperges me”... ... William Sewell 
omnium.” 8. Postlude on ‘*Cum jubilo” _.. ... William Sewell 
7. CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Ann’s.” af 
(Just Published.) No. Book II. 
SECOND SET. | 1. Prelude on “‘Tonus Peregrinus” ... J. S. Bach 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 2. Prelude on ‘‘ Et in terra pax” ... Georg Bohm 
(New Sertes), No. 45. ' 3. Meditation on ‘‘ Pange lingua” F. E. Gladstone 
Contents. 4. Solemn —, on **Credo in unum 
, , ' Cc. W. Pearce 
1. CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Croft’s 136th.” Deum” a : 
ne . a % 5. Processional Verses son “Pange lingua” 
2. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘* Martyrdom. (a) Molto Moderato .. sa Wil illiam Sewell 
3- CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Thomas.” (6) Andante piacevole ows ... William Sewel 
4. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘St. Mary.” (c) Allegro ma non troppo .. ... William Sewell 
5. CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Eventide.” (d) Larghetto . ... William oe 
6. CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Cross.” (e) Pomposo e non troppo allegro ... William Sewe 
7. CHORALE PRELUDE on “ Hanover.” 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence each Book. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each Set. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES 


(THE WELL-TEMPERED CLAVICHORD) 


A NEW EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED AND FINGERED BY 


HAROLD 


3 6 
PART I. 
Book I. Containing Nos. 1 to 8. 
3 6 
Book II. Containing Nos. 9 to 16. 
wale Book III. Containing Nos. 17 to 24. 


In Two Parts, Price 2s. 


MELODIOUS TECHNIQUE 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


J. A. O'NEILL, 


In Two Books. Price ‘T'we Shillings each, net. 


. book 1, 
a 1. Right Hand Study for Repetition of 4th and 5th fingers. 
Ould 2, Left Hand Study for Repetition of 4th and 5th fingers. 
3. Right hand Study on Triplets for 4th and 5th fingers. 
Ould 4. Lett Hand Study on Triplets for 4th and 5th fingers. 
5. Right Hand Study on Interval of Thirds for 4th and 5th 
Ould : fingers. 
well 6, Left Hand Study on Interval of Thirds for 4th and 5th 
wel fingers. 
well Book II. 


- Right Hand Study on Shake for 4th and 5th fingers. 

. Left Hand Study on Shake for 4th and 5th fingers. 

9. Right Hand Study on Turning over the 2nd and 4th 
fingers. 


Bach - : 

ches 10. Left Hand Study on Turning over the 4th finger. 

tone 11, Right Hand Study on Turning over the 4th finger while 
holding Notes. 

saree 12. Left Hand Study on Turning over the 4th finger while 
holding Notes. 

= TESTIMONIAL FROM M. VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN. 

ear “I cordially recommend these original Studies, which are of great 

well technical value and of considerable musical merit and charm. After 

well looking through them thoroughly, I consider them quite superior to 

well any other exercises of the kind. They ought to prove a great success, 


as excellence of technique can be acquired by using them in a much 
Shorter time than by the use of ordinary exercises. 

“I was struck by their originality, both in conception and in the 
clever manner in which the idea is carried out.” 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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BROOKE. 


PART II. 


Book IV. Containing Nos. 1 to 8. 


Book VY. Containing Nos. 9 to 16. 


Book VI. Containing Nos. 17 to 24. 


6d. each; or Six Books, Price 1s. each. 


Lonvon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 


A VALUABLE Book FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


TECHNIQUE 


AND 


| EXPRESSION 
_ PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 

In the course of my experience as a teacher of the pianoforte, an 
experience extending over many years, certain ideas have from time to 
time suggested themselves to me which have proved useful—to myself, 
as enabling me to express more clearly that which I desired my pupils to 
understand, and to my pupils, as tending to facilitate their comprehension 
of the various difficulties they have had to encounter, at the same time 
leading them to perceive the most practical means of overcoming them, 
and thus accelerating their general rate of progress. 

These suggestions relate to both the mechanical and intellectual sides 
of the study of pianoforte-playing, or briefly, to Technique and 
Expression, the chief matters implied by the first of these terms being 
the production of various qualities of tone, the choice of suitable 
fingering, and the best methods of attacking certain difficulties ; while 
the second, which may perhaps be more aptly designated the means of 
expression, includes rhythm, phrasing, variety, and gradation of tone, 
the use of the pedals, et cetera. 


WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE 
WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Price, Crorx, Girt, Five SHILLincs NET. 
Published as a Net Book. 





i London: Novetto axnp Company, Limited. 
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NOVELLOS MUSIC 


FOR 


SMALL ORCHESTRAS 


SPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR CINEMAS, &c. 








— 
N.B.—Each number is fully cued so that if any Part, or combination of Parts, is used in addition 
to the First Violin and Pianoforte, the music will sound complete. 
ABBREVIATIONS. 
F.S. (Full Score). F.O, (Full Orchestra). S.O. (Small Orchestra). P.S, (Piano Solo), P.C, (Piano Conductor), 

KS. F.O. 8.0. P.S, PC 

Se De S. De S. D. Ss. PD. sD 
CARSE, A. VON AHN ... Gavotte ase _ ees can -- — 4 0 1 6 - 
COLERIDGE-TAYLCGR, S. _ Ist Entr’acte from ** Nero” Suite — I2 9 -- 20 1 6 
COWEN, F. H. eee ... ** May,” from ** The Months” ... _— — 3 0 2 0 =_ 
comune . {PLES Mss - «s se - 
DAVIES, H. WALFORD... Solemn Melody (Stringsand Organ) 2 o — 1 9 1 6 - 
DAVIES, H. WALFORD . Solemn Melody (Full Orchestra)... 3 0 5 oO -- 1 6 - 
ELGAR, EDWARD ‘ Chanson de Matin... i we SS -—— 3 0 I 6 oO 6 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Chanson de Nuit ... si ‘ 2 6 -- 2 9 I 6 o 6 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Serenade (Wand of Youth) = — — I 9 1 6 I 0 
ELGAR, EDWARD . Pleading (Song)... ils as —_ — 3 0 — - 
ELGAR, EDWARD... ... Canto Popolare ... ine — -- 4 9 2 0 - 
FLETCHER, PERCY E. ... Two Bagatelles (Strings only)... — — 2 6 2 —- 
GOUNOD . sue There is a green hill far away (Song) -- _ 3 6 — o 6 
HOLBROOKE, JOSEPI! ... Souvenir de Printemps... ‘i — _— 3 3 2 0 - 
HOLST, G. VON ... ... Greeting sa ve = — $9 _ - 
JOHNSON, BERNARD ... Pavane, in A as ' we -- -- 5 0 1 6 Oo 9 
KREUZ, EMIL ; ... Conversation Amoureuse ... ‘its — — 5 oO 2 I 0 
LEMARE, EDWIN H.__... Andantino ... ain i ide — 4 3 1 6 10 
LEMARE, EDWIN II. ... Chant sans Paroles ‘ a - — 3 9 1 6 “— 
LEMARE, EDWIN H._... Minuet Nuptiale ... aa ere _- = $ 3 _ o 6 
REED, W. H. - ... Serenade from Suite Vénitienne ... - -— 3 6 3 0 o 0 
WENDT, THEO. ... ... Air de Ballet _" wal ists ~~ 5 6 — 2 0 1 0 
WEST, JOHN E. ... . Intermezzo ... on ei we ~~ — 3 9 o 6 
WEST, JOHN E. . ‘ Maypole Dance ... oo a _ 10 0 -- 2 0 1 8 


(70 be continued.) 


Any Part or Parts may be had separately. 








Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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POCKET SING-SONG BOOK 


FOR 


SOLDIERS, SAILORS, SCHOOLS, HOMES, 


ETC. 


Epiteo sy W. G. McCNAUGHT. 


CONTAINING : NATIONAL ANTHEMS, ETC., OF THE ALLIES. 
MARCHING SONGS. 
NATIONAL AND FOLK-SONGS. 
HYMNS. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Tue Pocket Sinc-Sonc Book (6 in. by 43 in.) is designed to provide in a 
portable volume a collection of Unison Songs of the best type that will, it is 
hoped, be found welcome in camps, ships, clubs, class-rooms, and wherever 
“sing-song” gatherings are popular. A number of the songs will serve as 
marching tunes. The vocal part is printed in both notations. 

Simple accompaniments are given, except in the case of a few Folk-songs, where 
such aids are dispensable. If, however, accompaniments to these are desired, 
they are to be found in Novello’s School Series, at 13d. each. Any of the other 
pieces in the collection can also be obtained separately at 1d. or 13d. each. The 
songs are generally printed in low keys, in order, as far as possible, to suit all 
voices. A competent pianist can, if necessary, easily transpose to other keys. 





Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


NOVELLO’S EDITIONS OLD 


OF THE NT . : . 
FAVOURITE seas EXCUS oe 











ADAPTED FOR ALFRED MOFFAT. 
E % I CER I L >. PREFATORY NOTE. 
ALTHOUGH considerable attention has been given to the 
TATT | resuscitation of Church Music, Glees and Madrigals, Organ 
. FAUST. 4 and even Harpsichord Music by the older English composers, 
Price 1s. Tonic Sol-fa, 9d. | very little has been done to make known the large mass of 
music for the Violin written by English musicians from the 
- _ time of Purcell to the close of the eighteenth century. These 
2. IL TROVATORE. works for the most part consist of Suites or Sonatas written for 
Price 1s. 6d Tonic Sol-fa, Is. a solo violin with a figured bass, or for two violins and 
caer ax nas } violoncello with a figured bass for the harpsichord or organ ; 
i another favourite form was the Concerto grosso. 
3. TANNHAUSER. | It is with the object of making known to the public a selection 
Price 1s. 6d. of the best of these compositions that the present series has 


been undertaken, 





ALFRED Morrat. 


4. MARITANA. 














at No. s. d. 

Price ts. 6d. 1. SONATA in G major oo ie “e James LaTEs 2 o 

| 2 SONATA in D minor os oe -. Henry Ecctges 2 o 

5. THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. 3. SONATA in B flat major .. ae . WittraM Basett 2 o 
Price Is. 6d. 4. SONATA in G minor - ae -- Joun STANLEY 2 © 

5. SONATA in A major as -- Joun Corterr 2 o 

6. THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. |! * TRIO-SONATA in E minor T HOMAS AUGUSTINE ARNE 3 © 
p ~ . 6d "| og, SONATAinDmajor .. ..  .. RicHaRD JonEs 2 o 
Price Is. 6d. 8 TRIO-SONATAinD minor ..  .. Wittiam Boyce 3 0 

| 9g THREE PIECES.. os ow .. Wituiam Boyce 2 o 

7. MARTHA. | 10 SONATA in Emajor_.. -. CHarLes MACKLBAN 2 0 
: f } 11» SONATA in G minor ee ee -» WititiamM Crort 2 o 

Price ts. 6d. ls, SONATAinDmincr .. ..  .. Joseru Gunes 2 o 

Orchestral Parts may be obtained from the Publishers. | 13. SONATA in D minor _ + + Jon HUMPHRIES 2 © 
| 14. SONATA in A minor és i . THOMAS VINCENT 2 « 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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CHAPPELL & COS LATEST 
SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND BALLADS. 





Price 1s. 6d. net cash each. By Post, 1s. 7d. each. 
LIZA LEHMANN. EDWARD GERMAN. 
“ EVENSONG.’ | “Be WELL AssuRED.” ———— 
“ THERE, LITTLE GIRL, DON'T CRY. HERMANN LOHR. M. 886.— 
““Goop Morninc, Brorner SUNSHINE. iit Tue ViLLAGE Banp.” Regi at 
MAUDE VALERIE WHITE. “Wen THE Wortp’'s A GARDEN AGaiy,’ i 
* A Wack In THE Woop.” ——— 


** MOONLIGHT ON THE VALLEY.’ 
GUY D H: ¥Y~ LOT. “ANY PLACE IS HEAVEN IF YOU ARE NEAR ME 


Ay ' 3 a 
A SonG or Love anp June.” “ SUNSHINE AND CLoub. OYA 


“Warn” ‘ MONTAGUE F. PHILLIPS. } 
“Were I with you.” “A May-rime GarvDex.” 
TERESA | DEL RIEGO. “ Sour THE ney ; 
Cas Ss. * Sinc, Jovous Brrp.” 
ws “Ink _ s." “ Husu’D IS MY LUTE.” Conn! 
*TuHank Gop For a GARDEN. S. LIDDLE. 
FLORE NC E AYLWARD. “WHEN FIRST YOU CAME.” SAT! 
A Kuakt Lap.” | A. ee BREWER. 
DOROTHY FORSTER. Vuen Love ts CALLING. 
“* BirD OF Jone. ROBERT ‘CONINGSBY CLARKE. 
* Roses oF Memory. ‘Down ALONG IN CLOVERLAND. 
‘TAKE ME TO FLOWERLAND WITH YoU. | “For ENGLAND. 
LESLIE ELLIOTT. } “THe Burxp PLouGHMan.” 
Tuere's a Birp is my GARDEN. HAYDN WOOD. 
MYRTA GAMBLE. | ‘| WHEN YOU ARE LONELY.’ 2 2 
*‘Gotpen Eves. | mt IS ONLY A TINY GARDEN.” 7 
Er Ty **] BRING you Joy.” 
FELIX CORBETT. “Love's GARDEN oF Roses.” SA’ 
Seer acy seca P ERIC COATES. 
MERVY N BANKS. “Tue Pa.ace or Roses.” MESSI 
AR AWAY FROM YOU. * Ax O_p-worL_p GARDEN.’ 
F. S. BREVILLE-SMITH. * Tue Green Hits 0’ Somerset. 
‘Tue Dance or May.” ALEC WILSON. 
* THere's ONLY One ENGLAND. ‘* STEPPIN’ DOWN ALONG THE ROAD. 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50, New Bonn Srreet, Lonpon, W. FU 








At 
NEW YORK, TORONTO, AND MELBOURNE. AND MAY BE HAD OF ALL Music SELLERS. 
— - cacialenninepiiniineamnenien ———— . — Stalls, 8s ; 
r t 2s, 8d.; Galle 
CTWEN T Y RC 
-_ — -_ - - y -_ , YORK G 
SHORT AND EASY PIECES | = 
4 i 
“ ~ + Presid 
4 aifieahe | 
FOR THE ORGAN Pica 
BY LENT TI 
, . ~ ~\C January 4th, | 
) “a ~ A 
VARIOUS COMPOSERS. Fortnightly 
ey ; ay Orchestral 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence each Set. Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Four Shillings each Set. clock. 
A JUNIO] 
i i aa aa can be obtaine 
SET I. SET Il. (Just Punwisuep,) 
1. ANDANTE Con Moro es Alfred H. Allen 1. ALLEGRETTO GRazioso .. we wn .. George J. bennth 
Srrinc Sonc ‘ : y eed se .. WAH. Bell, 2 Cuvurcn Precupe .. os , wis .. R. Ernest Brysm THE 
ANDANTE CON Mot di . : G. J. Bennett 3. ANDANTE TRANOQUILLO . - ai - George Calkix PRINCE C€ 
4. Sone or THANKSGIVING ’ Josiah Booth 4 For Hoty Communion .. vs rs J. Baptiste Calkis 
Cuvurcn Precupes No. 5 , i R.E. Bryson 5. Post.upe .. “a wa = , Perey EF. Fletch’ | Velsgrams—“ 
6. Postrivupe in G = ws #1. Elliot Button 6. LarGo.. : es - , - - ee ‘ande a) 
7. Postiupe ix G minor . ° , George Calkin 7. Berceusk.. - on : Oliver King ? 
Prevupe  .. . on oe Perey E. Fletcher 8. Avacio, FROM SosaTixA Now? ww wks a "Presider 
9. Minver in A . C.H. Lioyd 9. ALLEGRETTO.. ss on +“ ‘ - . Kate Lode 
10. ALLEGRO M )DERATO se , a Aate Loder 10. ANDANTE 1x G ss : .. GF, Wesley Martin © Sit C. Huse 
tr. ALLeGro. Op. 2: .. ° ee wi as Gustav Merkel 11. ANDANTE QvAS! ALLEGRETTO .. ee ‘ Gustav Merke 
12, ANDANTE. Op. 162 Gustav Merkel 12. CavaTixatixnG .. “e “a ‘ Ernest Newt 
13. InrRopuctory VOLUNTARY ON THE Re N Hymn James 7. Pye 13. Erivocue .. ee , A .. Josef Rheinbergo The EAST 
14. Precupe No. 2 (from Six Pieces) <a A. Redhead 14. ANDANTE IN A : = al ty J. Varley Roberts Retrance E 
15. LARGHETTO AND ALLEGRC we .. J. Varley Roberts 15. ANDANTEIXG .. , - m Charles Stegga a D 
16. ALLEGRETTO PasTORALE .. Charles Steggall 16. Marcu in G es A Henry Smar B, Ap ee 
17. CONTEMPLATION . ‘ John EF. West 17. ANDANTE DoLoroso (“ Mar: ia F wnshre _ John E. We Syllat 9 - 
1 Postiupe is B Fiat . : John E. West 18. Pastorat Mevopy Sis te a ‘ John E. We istrar. 
19. Moprrato Magstoso , Nate Westrop|19. ANDANTE.. ns ios a Nate Westrd THE RO} 
20. ANDANTE PASTORALE ve : Rei WW’. G. Wood| 20. ALLEGRETTO GRaAzioso ea i 4 Ww. G. Wot (Pounded by | 
: British Compe 





Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limirep. 
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